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No one appreciates more than 
does the body builder himself 
how important it is that a motor 
car body designed and made with 
skill and care should be equipped 
with hardware made with equal 
care and skill. That is why the 
word TERNSTEDT is so frequent- 
ly found in body specifications. 
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For Over 14 Years Lycoming Has 
Produced Good Fours 
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Por many years now the main and con- ape oe , 
necting rod bearings in all Lycoming + Panera Mognt 
h Complete Line , 
H Fours have been Federal-Moguls. I 
Lined Bearings 
i When a manufacturer starts to use Federal- Die Cast Babbier 
i 5 - Bearings and Bushings 
Mogul bearings or bearing metals he usually Bronze Bushings 
continues to use them. Fair treatment, reliable rami om J 
; : : H 1 Babbitt Metals 
deliveries and the highest standard of quality i 
/ keep him satisfied with his source of supply. 
: The Lycoming Manufacturing Company say 
H themselves that before introducing their new 
‘ eight in line, their experiments and tests 
a were continued beyond any ordinary require- 
ments that they might accomplish every 
possible refinement. 
The fact that Lycoming continues to use r 
Federal-Mogul bearings must mean that they | 
have endured every test and proven them- an 
selves supremely good. : 
I 
In addition to standard bearings, Federal-Mogul : 
Corporation manufactures two special types of pat- di 
4 ented bearings—R adiated bearings especially designed 
4 to run cool and Close-limit Interchangeable bearings. ) Dé 
4 te 
, Both of these bearings have distinctive advantages. Lennistaniitialtitt iadtiaite ieee, Saeail 7 
| Write us for descriptive information. connecting rod bearings are Federal- Moguls. i: 
Ww 
FEDERAL-MOGUL CORPORATION . 
A Consolidation of MUZZY-LYON CO. and the he 
FEDERAL BEARING AND BUSHING CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICH. wi 
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Henry Ford Says— 


Farmer-Workmen Will Build 
Automobile of the Future 


An interview with Henry Ford 








By Drew Pearson 


In the America of the 





HE big city is doomed. 
[suture there will be no New Yorks or Chicagos 

or other mammoth collections of sky-scrapers 
and teeming tenements in which millions of people 
are cooped within a few square miles of territory. 
Instead the country will be traversed by chains 
of small towns clustering around individual 
factories and inhabited by people who will 
divide their time between factory and farm. 

This is the vision of the future which was 
painted by Henry Ford in an interview in 
which he predicted the rapid decentralization 
of industry. That decentralization has been 
actually in progress for some years and nowhere 
with more remarkable or striking results than 
in the case of the huge enterprise which is 
headed by Mr. Ford himself. 

The picture of the America of tomorrow 
Which Henry Ford paints is a particularly 
rosy one. In his opinion the passing of the 
big city will mean less crime, less poverty, 
less wealth, less unrest and less of that 
fleree nervous strain under which myriads 
of our city dwellers live today. 

“The modern city has done its work 
and a change is coming,” said Mr. Ford. 
“The city has ‘taught us much, but the 
overhead expense of living in such 
Places is becoming unbearable. The 
ost of maintaining interest on debts, 
of keeping up water supply, sewerage 
and sanitary systems, the cost of traffic 
control and of policing great masses of 
people are so great as to offset the bene- 
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fits of the city. The cities are getting top-heavy and 
are about doomed.” 

“When you speak of the decentralization of indus- 
try, do you mean that the present great industrial 


combinations will split into smaller individual 
units ?” 
-. “On the contrary,” replied Mr. Ford 


> quickly, “industry in the future is going to 
' be organized on a big scale—somewhat along 

the lines of the vertical trust. Competition, 
however, will force big industry to move its 
various parts to the country where labor is 
steady and overhead costs low. They have 
got to come around to it. We 
used to believe that it was neces- 
sary to concentrate industry, 
but I maintain that industry 
must decentralize. Certain 
heavy industries, of course, 
must be concentrated, but in 
others which involve the 
making of numerous small 
parts, these parts can be 
manufactured just as easily 
forty miles from the as- 
sembling plant as in connec- 
tion with it. In our own 
Highland Park plant we first 
cut down the cost of produc- 
tion by taking the work on an 
endless chain to the man. 
Now we go one step further. 
Instead of having the man 
come to the city we take 
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The old grist mill with its barn door and its oaken beams held together by means 
of wooden pegs has lost none of its character in becoming a unit of Ford’s plan 


the work out to him in the country. Improved trans- 
portation methods have made that possible and the 
process will become steadily more feasible as trans- 
portation facilities grow. 

“At the same time,” continued Mr. Ford, “it is 
nonsense to say that because the cities are over- 
crowded everybody ought to move to the farm. 
There must be a balance between the two. The 
farm has its dull season, when the farmer can come 
into the factory and the factory has its dull sea- 
son when the workmen can get out on the land 
to help produce food. Transportation is the connect- 
ing link.” 

What Has Already Been Done 


I asked Mr. Ford to tell me exactly what he him- 
self had done in the way of decentralization in his 
own great industry. In reply he said: 

“Go out and see for yourself. Go into the country 
and visit some of our village factories where we are 
manufacturing small parts. We have been doing 
some experimenting. We have moved small plants 
to the country, taking some of our people out of the 
city and employing farmers in the villages. In the 
summer time water is low, orders are a little slack 
and we let the farmer workmen off to do their har- 
vesting. Take a look around and see for yourself 
how they like our experiment.” 

I accepted his invitation and made a trip thiough 
rural Michigan, where I visited Ford’s village fac- 
tories and talked to foremen and farmers about his 
plan for taking industry out to the country. 

The River Rouge is a mud creek wandering lazily 
down to Detroit past half a dozen old mill sites which 
once ground the grist of the countryside. Today, 
reharnessed by new concrete dams, supplying power 
to modern turbines in clean white factories, the River 
Rouge supplies the power for grinding out carebure- 
ter valves, generator cut-outs and magneto parts for 
Ford cars the world over. 

The first of these factories, located at Nankin, a 
metropolis of fourteen houses, employed eleven men— 


incidentally, a substantial majority of the male popu- 
lation—in making 103,500 vibrator-cushion-spring- 
spacer-rivets per day. The river at this point gave 
only 15 hp., but a few miles farther up at Plymouth, 
a larger dam supplied 100 hp. and employed thirty- 
three men. Phoenix with 150 girls and Northville 
employing 380 men, complete Ford’s village indus- 
tries on the River Rouge. 

The Ford plant at Nankin was originally an old 
grist mill and Mr. Ford has insisted on retaining the 
old oaken beams with their wooden pins instead of 
nails, and the old barn door with its huge lock. Men 
employed there are working four days a week, which 
gives them time to attend to their farms and also to 
save up water, which is low inthe summer time. The 
superintendent lives in an old farmhouse which has 
been modernized while preserving its colonial aspect. 
Trucks from Detroit bring out the raw material to 
this as to the other village industries on the Rouge 
and carry back the finished material, a form of trans- 
portation which has proved inexpensive. 


Foreman Enthusiastic 


At Plymouth, where thirty-three men are employed, 
the foreman gave me a very enthusiastic account of 
how the plan was working with respect to the farmer 
mechanic. ‘“There’s Frank,” he said, “with twenty- 
two acres. I gave him a day off last week to cut his 
hay. There’s Jim with seventeen of the prettiest 
acres of farm land you ever want to see. I was up 
at his farm last Sunday, me and the wife and kids. 
Went all over the place. He is tickled to death to 
have a day or two off these slack times to pick his 
berries. There’s_ Bill Coogan with only six acres, 
who is raising squabs, and Sam Stewart with a five- 
acre patch. Not so big as farms go, but it gives 
them something to fall back on and the kids a great 
place to be brought up in, while the wife has plenty 
of green vegetables. After all who would want 4 
finer place to work. Look at that fine clean building, 
a lake in front—good swimming—this green grass; 
trees, shade, birds and that line of Fords in the reat 
show how prosperous our factory hands are.” 
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At Northville valves are manufactured in what 
was once the biggest church furniture factory in the 
world. In the last three years 44,000,000 valves 
have been sent by truck from Northville to Detroit 
and the cost of manufacture has been cut 50 per cent. 
Previously the making of these parts meant the 
transporting of 380 men daily from their homes to 
Highland Park. The people of Northville were not 
enthusiastic when Ford first moved there. The busi- 
ness men said that prices and wages would be forced 
up, but Ford was careful not to take employees from 
other Northville industries but to get his recruits 
from the unemployed. As a result everybody in the 
town now has work and the merchants are Ford 
boosters for their bills are paid and property is 
rising. 

In each village there is a long waiting list of people 
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who want to get employment in the Ford shop and 
many inquiries come from Detroit families who want 
to move into the country. These latter have not been 
encouraged, however, as Ford wants to serve the 
village people and will only employ those who have 
lived in the respective villages for at least six months. 
He is working slowly so as to make sure how the 
plan works out before he develops it further. At 
present there are four village industries in active 
operation while three others, at Waterford, New- 
burgh and Beals are being planned. 

At all of the plants in operation foremen and work- 
ers told the same story. 

“How have the farmers taken to Ford’s new idea?” 
I asked one foreman. 

“Well, we’ve lots of ’em working here, paying off 
their taxes and mortgages. They figure that $6 a 
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1—The Northville plant employs 380 men who formerly had to go to Highland Park 
every day. 2—150 girls are employed at Phoenix. 3—The work carried to the worker 
plan has reduced production costs by one-third at Plymouth, one-half at Northville 
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day for eight hours here is a vacation compared to 
twelve hours on the farm for an uncertain income. 
But none of our men are heavy farmers. They have 
about 25 to 50 acres. It is pretty hard for a man to 
manage a big tract of land after working all day at 
a machine. During low water we’ve been working 
only four days a week, and most of the boys are 
tickled to death to get the extra day in the fields.” 

“The chief thing that Ford has done,” concluded 
another, “is to bring the city worker out to the coun- 
try. A lot of us used to commute all the way from 
Northville to Detroit. Now instead of hanging to a 
strap twice a day, I walk across the street to work.” 

The foremen all agreed on one other point, equally 
important. Cost of production, since they had moved 
to the country, had been cut at Phoenix by 18 per 
cent., at Plymouth 33 per cent, at Nankin and North- 
ville 50 per cent. Why? I'll let Mr. Ford explain 
that in his own words. 

“When we made those particu- 
lar parts at our Highland Park 
plant,” he explained, “we did it in 
departments which were more or 
less insignificant cogs in a great 
industrial machine... When we 
moved these plants out into the 
country they became individual 
factories. The foremen became 
heads of factories. The workmen 
took pride in the place. They 
lived there. 

“But most important of all, 
labor turnover was cut down. In 
a big city labor is performed by 
transients, usually single men. 
They come and go, and it costs 
a lot to break them in. Out in 
the country we can employ mar- 
ried men who own their own 
homes and are with us the year 
round. They’ become § skilled 
workmen. Here, take a look at 
these figures. They tell the story 
better than I can.” 

Mr. Ford produced a_ typed 
sheet upon which the cost of mak- 
ing valves at the Highland Park 
plant in 1920 was estimated at 
914 cents. At the Northville 
plant in 1923 they cost 4 cents. 
A closer scrutiny of the sheet 
showed that when the plant was 
first moved to Northville the time 
required for producing each valve was 3.5 minutes. 
Later as the skill of the workmen improved produc- 
tion time stood at 1.26 minutes. 

“Do you intend to build any model towns in con- 
junction with your village factories?” I asked. 

“No, I am against that sort of thing. I believe 
that if people want to get things done they can do 
them themselves. Cooperate with them, but don’t 
hamper them. 

“Take that first village you visited—Nankin. Only 
fourteen houses, but they are putting in their own 
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sewerage and electricity. _And they are not borrow- 
ing a lot of money to do it. Why not? Because they 
are getting good wages every day, living cheaply on 
their lands and can afford these improvements. We 
are helping them, of course. We furnish electricity 
free and their water. But they are doing most of it 
themselves, even to the extent of digging a well for 
one old man who is 72 and can’t work. 

“At another village, Flat Rock, we put in a dam 
which serves as a bridge for the Detroit, Toledo and 
Ironton Railroad, also as a road for the public, and 
holds back enough water to run our glass mill and 
to supply the local demand. Before we built our 
water works we had a town meeting and made a 
proposition to build a reservoir large enough to sup- 
ply the entire town, if the local people would foot a 
certain per cent of the bill. Except for one vote it 
was unanimously adopted, and we put up a water 
works with a capacity of 1,000,- 
000 gal., which will take care of 
the town’s expansion for fifteen 
years, even though its population 
has already increased by 300 
since our plant went up.” 

“There’s a change coming,” Mr. 
Ford concluded; “a mingling of 
agriculture and industry that 
will do this country no end of 
good. There is a general ten- 
dency toward decentralization. 
Our flour mills and _ packing 
houses are no longer entirely cen- 
tralized at Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago. Our creameries, butter and 
cheese factories have moved to 
the villages, and our cotton mills 
have shifted to the South, nearer 
their raw materials. 

“Isolation and monotony have 
driven millions from the city, but 
under this new decentralization 
farmers can live in the villages, 
enjoy the benefits of community 
life, and drive eut to their farms 
for the planting, cultivating and 
harvesting. 

“We all need changes. I some- 
times think that the prejudice 
and narrowness of the present 
day is due to our intense spe- 
cialization. If we saw more side; 
of life we should be better bal- 
anced. 

“Every man is better off for a period of work under 
the open sky, and while we cannot afford the time to 
go off for three or four months a year to dawdle 
around some fancy summer resort, yet we can escape 
the routine of the factory and the monotony of the 
farm by an exchange of labor during the slack seasons. 

“This new movement is being helped by the new 
farmers—men who once were city fellows, keen and 
energetic. There is no reason why farming and in- 
dustry combined should not be one of the pleasantest 
and most profitable occupations in the world.” 
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Locomobile Makes Many Detailed 
Changes to Lengthen Life of Car 


Engine power has been increased, frame stiffened and potential 


sources of noise have been eliminated. Aluminum pistons, full 


pressure lubrication and self-adjusting spring shackles adopted. 


By P. M. Heldt 


UMEROUS improvements in details of design have 
N been made in the Locomobile 48, chiefly with a view 

to keeping the car “like new” longer or making it 
possible to keep it so. In addition, the power of the 
engine has been increased, the frame has been stiffened, 
the fuel economy improved and factors tending toward 
unequal distribution and roughness in engine operation 
have been eliminated. The new series is known as the 
19,000. 

The six cylinder Locomobile engine now develops as 
high as 107 hp. on the brake at 2150 r.p.m. and the four 
passenger stock car is said to be capable of a speed of 76 
m.p.h. The compression pressure has been increased 
slightly, the compression volume now consisting only 23 
per cent of the total, instead of 25 per cent, as previously. 
Catalyting, a process consisting of covering the surface of 
the combustion chamber wall with a preparation having 
catalytic properties, similar to those of the material used 
in Welsbach gas mantles, is now standard practice. 

Aluminum alloy pistons cast in permanent molds have 
been substituted for cast iron pistons, whereby the weight 
of the piston with rings has been reduced from 4 lb. 6 oz. 
to 2 lbs. 8 oz. These pistons are of the constant clearance 
type and have the piston pin bushings cast in. Ordinarily 
these bushings will wear as long as the pistons themselves, 
but should the wrist pins develop play first, this can be 
remedied by reaming the bushings for an oversize piston 
pin. The bushings are helically grooved on the outside in 
opposite directions, so they are securely anchored in the 
piston bosses. Four narrow piston rings (1% in.) are used, 
all above the piston pin. The piston is formed with three 
substantial interior flanges, one at the open end, a second 
at the bosses and the third directly below the ring belt, 
being separated from the latter by the circumferential slots. 
The design of the piston is such as to make it possible to 
operate with a skirt clearance of 0.0035 in. on a piston of 
4\4 in. diameter. 


Cylinders Now Lapped 


The cylinders are now lapped to obtain a better wearing 
surface from the start. Each cylinder of the twin block is 
‘apped separately for six minutes, 0.0003 in. of metal being 
removed, the cylinder block being slowly rotated around 
the cylinder axis during the process while a dummy piston 
18 being reciprocated in it. 

The top half of the crankcase remains of bronze, but 
the lower half, which is an aluminum casting, is now made 
of heavier section and also is ribbed and tied to the top 
half by an increased number of bolts, so that the rigidity 
of the crankcase as a whole has been materially increased. 

Lubrication is now entirely by force feed. The dry 
sump system has been retained, whereby the oil collecting 
at the bottom of the crankcase is drawn from both ends by 





a pump and delivered into the sump, from which latter 
the oil is forced to the different bearings by another pump. 
Through an oil distributer pipe extending the length of the 
crankcase, oil is delivered directly to each of the seven main 
bearings; thence, it passes through holes drilled in the 
crankshaft to the crankpin bearings and through tubes ex- 
tending up the connecting rods to the piston pin bearings. 
The bearigs are cut with circumferential oil grooves, which 
are slightly inclined to prevent the wearing of a groove on 
the shaft but not sufficiently inclined to interrupt com- 
munication with the oil hole in the shaft. 

A rather interesting method is employed for the control 
of the oil pressure in accordance with the load on the 
engine. Lccated on top of the camshaft gear housing and 
communicating with the forward end of the oil distribut- 
ing pipe is an oil pressure control valve. This valve is 
held to its seat by a coiled spring which is located inside 
a Sylphon bellows. The inside of the bellows communicates 
through a small bore tube with the inlet manifold, the 
tube being carried into the center of the manifold and 
having its end turned back, so as to prevent liquid gasoline 
in the manifold from getting into it. 


Oil Pressure Control 


If the control valve were subjected only to the pressure 
of the coiled spring, it would tend to maintain the pres- 
sure on the oil constant, causing the pressure relief valve 
to open when a certain pressure had been reached. Prac- 
tically this same pressure will be maintained on the oil 
in the present case when the engine is working under con- 
siderable load, so that there is very little vacuum in the 
manifold. But when the engine is throttled down and 
there is, consequently, considerable vacuum in the inlet 
manifold, this vacuum is communicated to the Sylphon, 
which tends to contract, counteracting the spring, with the 
result that the relief valve will open at a lower oil pres- 
sure. The advantage resulting from the use of the Sylphon 
for this purpose is that there is no communication between 
the oiling system and the inlet manifold so that no oil 
can get into the manifold. 

The pinion on the crankshaft meshing with the two 
camshaft gears is now mounted loosely on the shaft and 
driven through a flexible coupling consisting of a jaw 
coupling, the driving faces of which are separated by coiled 
springs. The object of this is to prevent or relieve shocks 
to the camshaft gearing, resulting from torsional flexure 
of the crankshaft. A Lanchester vibration damper is 
used to prevent the building up of torsional virbation due 
to synchronism, which feature, however, is not new. 

Cobalt-chrome steel exhaust valves are now used; the 
width of the seats of these valves has been reduced 
from 5/32 to 3/32 in. and the lift increased from *% to 
11/32 in. Felt lubricators are now provided on the ex- 
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haust valve stems. These keep the valves covered with a 
film of lubricant and prevents corrosion and sticking. 

The cams are substantially of the constant accelera- 
tion type, with slightly hollow flanks, and have unusually 
long ramps, which latter lift the cam followers at a 
constant rate. The inlet valve opens 6 deg. before dead 
center and closes 46 deg. past dead center; the exhaust 
valve opens 47 deg. ahead of dead center and closes 5 
deg. past dead center. This timing is rather unusual, as 
the inlet and exhaust periods overlap to quite an extent. 
The inlet and exhaust cams are identical and the valve 
periods therefore are equal. A clearance of 0.002 in. is 
allowed on the inlet valves and 0.004 in. on the exhaust 
valves. 

Slight changes have been made in the form of the 
water jacketed aluminum inlet manifold to prevent the 
adherence of any particles of liquid fuel to the walls and 
the carbureter main air inlet has been fitted with a 
trumpet to ease the air flow. 

In order to facilitate starting in cold weather and at 
the same time obviate danger of damage to the engine 
by abuse of the choke valve, a primer is provided on the 
inlet manifold and the action of the choke is limited 
by cutting away part of the valve disk. The Locomobile 
has pressure fuel feed and the primer consists of a 
branch fuel line opening directly into the vertical sec- 
tion of the inlet manifold, this line being controlled by 
a valve operated from the dash. When the valve is 
opened, fuel is injected into the manifold by the pres- 
sure in the fuel tank. 


Means for Taking Up End Play 


The pump and magneto shaft gears are now provided 
with means for adjusting the end play. A hardened 
steel button is inserted in the end of the shaft, and a 
setscrew with lock nut is screwed into the end of the 
bearing. To adjust the end play the setscrew is screwed 
up tight and then unscrewed slightly to give about 
0.0001 in. clearance, after which it is locked. 

About a year ago the Locomobile company adopted 
molded Raybestos clutch disks. In the course of a cer- 


tain period of use the surfaces of these disks become 
glazed, and then the surface is practically permanent, 
but before this occurs a certain amount of dust wears 
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Showing the details of the new gearshift lever and gate 


August 28, 1924 
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Locomobile dry disk clutch with Raybestos 
molded driving disks 


off and the accumulation of this dust in the clutch hous- 
ing naturally affects the frictional properties of the 
disks. In order to hasten the formation of the final 
surface condition, from 3 to 5 per cent of powdered 
graphite is now incorporated with the material of the 
disks. 

With the object of making gear shifting easier and 
rendering it more quiet, the shifting mechanism and 
gate have been redesigned. The gate or slotted plate has 
been placed closer to the axis of the gear lever, which 
makes the slots very much shorter, and the plate is now 
made flat and is set flush with the floorboard. Formerly 
the ball head of the gear lever had to be depressed before 
the reverse gear could be engaged, but this has now been 
rendered unnecessary by slightly offsetting the low gear 
and reverse slots so that, coming out of the low gear 
slot, the lever has to be slid farther toward the left 
before it will enter the reverse slot. The stuffing boxes 
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on the transmission bearings have been replaced by lead 
screws. The speedometer drive is now taken from the 
rear of the transmission through a bronze driving and a 
steel driven helical gear. 

The frame section has been increased in depth by 
2 in. at the middle, all other dimensions remaining the 
same. A removable torsion bar has been added in front 
to increase the rigidity of the frame. 

No change of any consequence has been made in the 
front brakes, although the shape of the cams has been 
slightly altered to give greater multiplication of the 
brake pressure. 

One of the important changes is the provision of 
automatic take ups for both radial and end play in the 
spring shackles. A sectional view of this new shackle, 
which is used at both ends of the rear and at the rear 
end of the front springs, is shown herewith. A hollow 
conical plug of hardened steel is set into each end of 
each shackle link, being clamped in position by a bolt 
in the link. These plugs bear in hardened steel bush- 
ings inserted in the spring eye, one from each side, with 
a cork washer between them so as to form an oil seal. 
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Self-adjusting spring shackle and front spring 
horn with means for hand adjustment 


The shackle bolts pass through the hollow conical plugs, 
and a flat spring curving over the bolt lug of the 
shackle link is threaded over their ends and put under 
about 200 lb. pressure by the shackle bolt nuts. The 
angle of the conical plugs (22 deg. 30 min.) is such as 
to prevent freezing of the bearing surfaces, and the 
spring keeps the surfaces in contact at all times. At 
the forward end of the front springs there is no shackle, 
and hand adjustment of the end play is provided for. 
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The radius rods, which have been a feature of the 
Locomobile from the beginning, have been retained, byt 
changes have been made in the design at both ends, 
These rods were formerly adjustable for length at their 
forward end and had a universal connection to the 
frame there. The adjustment for length has been done 
away with as unnecessary in the new design, and the 





Showing means for taking up end play in 
water pump drive (also used for magneto 
drive) 


universal connection has been redesigned so as to give 
increased bearing surface and better protection against 
the entrance of dust. A hardened steel ball is fitted 
over the pin of the joint and has a bearing in a bronze 
bushing fitted into the end of the radius rod, dust 
washers and retaining plates being fitted to the ends of 
the bushing. 

At the rear end the radius rod is now clamped to a 
sleeve which surrounds the axle tube and extends 
through the spring saddle. 

The muffler has been greatly simplified in design and 
has been rendered more effective, while at the same time 
the back pressure, which was formerly about 0.7 lb per 
sq. in. under full load operating conditions, has been 
practically halved. 

The Zerk system of chassis lubrication has been 
standardized. 

In the future the Locomobile Company will market 
only a single chassis, eliminating the variations offered 
heretofore, which related to steering column position, 
gearshift lever position, pedal position, fenders, run- 
ning boards and tool compartment. The steering column 
is now made adjustable as to angle of rake, being trun- 
nion-mounted. 





What an Analysis of 


HERE are few things so distressing to car users as 

failures of the car on the road and the necessity for 
calling a tow car, with the attendant delay and expense. 
For this reason car makers should seek to learn and take 
steps to avoid troubles which involve this form of an- 
noyance. 

The Cincinnati Automobile Club, which furnishes emer- 
gency road service to its members, published an analysis 
of 3382 road service calls answered during the year end- 
ing April 1, 1924. This shows that 28 per cent were 
occasioned by starter trouble, 10 per cent by tire trouble, 
7.2 per cent by battery trouble, 3.8 ignition, 0.6 carbu- 
reter, 6.4 gas and oil, 1.4 clutch, 2.6 wrecks and 17.3 
miscellaneous. Nine and seven-tenths per cent of the calls 
were cancelled, 0.7 per cent were false alarms and 12.3 
per cent required tow in for reasons not given. 

In the case of the Royal Automobile Club of London, 
England, about 45 per cent of breakdowns reported as 
occurring on the road were due to powerplant failures, 
30 per cent to parts of the drive back of the gearset, 7 


Road Service Shows 


per-cent each to front axle and steering gear, nearly 2 pet 
cent to lighting and 10.2 per cent to accidents. Power: 
plant troubles are divided as follows: Ignition 18.4 per 
cent, lubrication 5.7, cylinders and piston 4.3, clutch and 
gearset 4.1 per cent each, carbureter 3.4, starter 12, 
valves and water circulation 1.1 each, crankshaft 1.0 and 
valve drive 0.9. 

Axle shaft breakage amounted to 13 per cent of the 
total, universal trouble to 4.3, brakes to 1.4, final drive 
1.5 and differential to 1.6. 

While the figures are not truly comparative in all re 
spects, it is interesting to note the much higher per 
centage of casualties due to ignition trouble in England 
and the very high percentage of trouble due to starter 
in this country. 





AR Carburetion Requirements is the title of a bulle 

tin just issued by Purdue University Engineer 
Experiment Station, the authors being C. S. Kegerrels 
and O. Chenoweth. 
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The New Orleans with Lieutenant Eric Nelson was for a time reported lost some twenty- 
five miles off the Orkney Islands. Plane with pontoons and load weighs 7915 pounds 


What Is the World Flight Going 


to Mean to Commercial Aviation? 


Fire hazard has largely been eliminated, heavy loads have been 
carried, variegated climates with abrupt changes can be 
negotiated and speed and endurance are proved. 


By Alexander Klemin 


Associate Professor of Aeronautics, New York University 


HE world cruise has been a test of the reliability 
and endurance of the modern airplane and _ its 
engine under the most strenuous conditions. It has 
been convincing, because the planes used were thor- 
oughly conventional, and while remodeled to have greater 
8a8 Capacity, they were in other respect “stock” models. 

The flight taught that the fire hazard in airplanes 
already has been largely eliminated, that the airplane 
has very excellent commercial possibiliites, proved the 
reliability of the general fuselage design, and indicated 
bosibilities for further development in powerplants. 

Douglas planes were selected for the world flight after 
‘areful consideration of all available types. Biplanes of 
standard design, they are characterized throughout by 
‘treme ruggedness and simplicity, and their most note- 
Worthy feature is their carrying capacity. 

Designed as land or water types, and readily con- 
vertible by the interchange of ordinary landing gear to 
Pontoons and vice versa, they weigh, without gasoline, 
ol or passengers, 5300 lb. as seaplanes and 4300 Ib. as 
‘ndplanes. With a passenger and fuel load of 450 gal., 
* gross weights are 7915 and 6915 lb., with speeds of 

miles and 103 miles an hour for the seaplane and 
tdplane respectively. 
our hundred and fifty gallons is enough for a cruise 
. r., but in an emergency the planes can comfortably 
wn 600 gal. They can make a non-stop flight of 2200 
"8 loaded with all the multifarious equipment and 


supplies which long distance flying involves powered by 
one 420 hp. Liberty motor. 

For ordinary commercial flying such long ranges are 
useless, and the excessive gasoline loads might well be 
cut down to give place to some 1500 lb. of pay load. 
Douglas cruisers can be classified as commercial air- 
planes. They are not fast in the light of present-day air- 
plane practice, but they possess adequate commercial 
speed. While the trend of modern design is all toward 
metal construction, these cruisers were largely built of 
wood, with only the fuselage and landing struts of steel 
tubing. 

The Liberty motor remained practically unchanged 
from its original design. The only modifications were in 
the improvement of the air intake passages, rearranged 
to prevent back-firing and the resultant fire dangers; 
gasoline pumps specially designed to reduce danger from 
gasoline under pressure; and stronger timing gears to 
operate the two ignition systems. On the whole, planes 
and engines represented standard practice of the day. 

The story of the flight will be described again and 
again in newspapers, magazines and lectures. We need 
only stress the difficulties of the cruise and the extraor- 
dinary effort in organization which preceded it. 

The Army Air Service made its arrangements with 
tremendous thoroughness and began real work at least 
twelve months before the actual day of departure. Its 
advance officers traveled and worked in the furthermost 


398 


points of the earth, laying down supplies, charting 
courses and studying weather. 

In fifty-five regular stops, spread over the 25,000-mile 
journey, were spare engines for six changes of motor, 
spares for fifteen Liberty motors and eight planes. 
Along the water routes were fourteen sets of pontoons, 
and on the overland flights three times as many landing 
gears were stored. The complete cooperation of the 
Navy, the American Merchant Marine, and of many 
foreign governments was secured. The selection of per- 
sonnel was just as carefully made, and experienced 
officers were given a special course of training. 

The course and schedule were determined with weather 
always in view. The route offered many unpleasant 
prospects, nevertheless, 
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a candle, the act looked like premeditated suicide. The 
sigh of relief when the flier reappeared in one piece 
and a cloud of smoke, looking perfectly unconcerned, 
was a great tribute to fire prevention engineering. 

Discussion is always rife in the technical press ag to 
whether we have any airplanes suitable for commercia] 
use. This flight certainly answers the question, for the 
carrying capacity indicates that a ship such as the 
Douglas cruiser can carry an appreciable commercial 
load with not too great an expenditure of power. 

The flight also demonstrates that the airplane has 
reliability and endurance. True, the fliers were ¢op. 
stantly overhauling their planes, using spare parts, even 
new sets of wings and pontoons, but not one real failure 

of the airplane structure 








with the stormy, cold and 
foggy North Pacific cross- 
ing, possible typhoons in 
the China Sea, sweltering 
heat, and the rainy season 
in Indo-China, Burma and 
India; torrid deserts in 
India, Persia and Asia 
Minor; and after the com- 
parative security of Europe 
the dangerous North At- 
lantic crossing. Overcom- 
ing these difficulties meant 
all the more credit to our 
Air Service and to modern 


N announcing the preparations for the 

Army Air Service flight round the world, 
General Mason M. Patrick stated that the 
purposes of the project were: 
strate the feasibility of establishing aerial 
communication with all the countries of the 
world; the practicability of travel by air 
through regions where surface transporta- 
tion did not exist, or at best was slow, 
tedious and uncertain; to prove the ability 
of modern types of aircraft to operate under 
all climatic conditions; to stimulate the 
adaptation of aircraft to the needs of com- 


or controlling system was 
forthcoming. 

Even the nastiest land- 
ings, such as that of Mar- 
tin at Seattle, did not put 
the ships out of commis- 
sion. At Brough, the ex- 
pert English aircraft men 
working on the overhaul of 
the planes were astounded 
to learn that the fresh 
looking varnish was that 
which the Douglas con- 
pany had applied at Santa 
Monica, Cal., although the 


to demon- 


aviation. merce; to bring before the people of the ships had flown 18,000 
Magellan’s circumnavi- world the excellence of American products miles in all climates and 
gation of the world in in the interest of our American aircraft in- weathers. 


1519, more than 400 years 
ago, did not immediately 
bear fruit, nor were its re- 


sults understood fully at How far 
the time. But it did achieved, 
fire men’s imagination 


and made the _ sixteenth 
century one of glorious 
adventure and discovery. 
Perhaps the full apprecia-  — ——————— _——- 


future. 


dustry, and lastly to bring to the United 
States the honor of being the first nation to 
fly around the world. 

these purposes 
and what lessons have been 
learned for the furthering of commercial air 
transport remains to be determined in the 


At Croydon the only de- 
fect which other English 
observers noted was that 
the fabric on the under 
side of every upper plane 
showed a series of waves 
and puckers just round 
and in front of the inner 
hinge of the ailerons. 
Owing to the great length 


have been 





tion of the world flight 
will not dawn on us for years to come. 

Even the technical lessons regarding planes, engines 
and equipment will take months to be interpreted. The 
fliers have copious notes and diaries, invaluable informa- 
tion which will undoubtedly appear in the form of 
reports, articles and lectures; but while the epic adven- 
ture is still fresh and vivid in our minds, many conclu- 
sions already stand out. 

The first significant fact that emerges is that fire 
hazard in airplanes has been largely eliminated; the 
gasoline system was redesigned from this point of view. 
The careful work was fully justified, as is shown by the 
record of the entire flight, in which not a sign of fire 
appeared. 

Graphic testimony to this effect is given by a descrip- 
tion in the London Aeroplane of the reception of the 
American fliers at Croydon, where Lieut. Eric Nelson 
and his mechanic gave the crowd a real thrill. As the 
machine came to rest after bumping over the aerodrome 
and shaking up any gasoline which could escape in 
the machine, the mechanic calmly produced a cigarette 
and matches from the recesses of his flying coat, tucked 
himself’ well down in the cockpit, where the gas might 
readily be expected to accumulate, and lit up. 

To the English aviators, trained to the idea that smok- 
ing in an airplane is like looking for a gas leak with 


of the unsupported span 
of the rear spar, the ailerons seemed to bend the spar 4 
every strong control, and hence the puckers. But in 
all other respects the planes appeared to be in perfect 
condition. 

The same encomium cannot be placed on the engilt. 
Not only did the engines need to be replaced six times, 
but throughout they needed far more attention than the 
planes. Engine failure forced down Major Martin of 
the shores of Kantak, and caused the loss of Lieutenatt 
Wade’s plane between the Faroe Islands and Iceland. 

The engine has always been the main reason for wl 
easiness. It should be pointed out, however, that whilt 
not available in the same quantities, or as cheaply ® 
placed, we have even now engines which far surpass the 
Liberty in endurance. The 573 hr. full power endurant 
test in 1923 of a Wright motor, for example, would havé 
theoretically given a cruising radius sufficient to take 4 
seaplane around the world at the equator. 

In flying from Akyab, Burma, on June 26, to Caleutl 
a distance of only 400 miles, the aviators had to stop 
for refueling at Chittagong, Province of Bombay. 
wooden pontoons had soaked up much water, but * 
ability to carry the full fuel load was also due t 
fact that the heat and dampness had affected the dope! 
covering on the wings, and the fact that the wa” 
tropical air was so much lighter. 
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But the visitors, with their experience of alighting on 
land and water and ice, golf links, race courses and 
deserts, made a perfect landing on the stranger’s man- 
trap of the Croydon Aerodrome. These facts have an 
important bearing in the discussion of rugged country 
as a bar to commercial air transportation. 

This ability of skilled pilots to land anywhere does 
not minimize, however, the importance of well-organized 
airways. It is true that the world cruise made a wonder- 
ful record in flying from Calcutta to Constantinople, a 
distance of over 4300 miles, in 12 days; but it was not 
until the airways of Southeastern and Central Europe 
were reached that the pilots found their flight a pleasure 
trip from welcoming capital to welcoming capital. 















































Flight from Vienna to Paris 


As an indication of the mastery of the air achieved 
with proper support may be mentioned the flight from 
Vienna to Strasbourg and Paris. The aviators landed 
in Vienna on July 13 at 3.30 in the afternoon. Bent on 
reaching Paris in time for the July 14 celebrations, they 
disregarded ominous weather reports; flew for three 
hours very low, owing to low hanging clouds, crossed 
the Alps without hesitation and reached Paris in time. 

In the matter of speed, also, there is no doubt that 
even such comparatively slow ships as the Douglas cruis- 
ers give us all we want. In the difficult North Pacific 
crossings, the planes were actually making much slower 
time than ordinary methods of transportation. But what 
a striking comparison the two weeks’ unrehearsed flight 
from Calcutta to London made with the month’s usual 
journey by well-organized steamer and railway routes! 

Much greater difficulties had been expected in the 
matter of navigation than were actually encountered. 
True, fog proved a great enemy, causing the destruction 
of Major Martin’s flagship, but instruments and meth- 
ods proved on the whole surprisingly satisfactory. — 

For all practical purposes the problem of aerial navi- 
gation has been largely solved; but, on the other hand, 
the world flight teaches the important lesson that com- 
mercial flying is not dependent on the planes, pilots and 
engines alone. There must be complete ground organi- 
zation with fields, spares and mechanics, weather and 
radio service, naval and coastal stations. In addition to 
good equipment, the problem is to coordinate all scien- 
tific and engineering agencies to one great end. 

A very important viewpoint has been brought up by 
military authorities. In case of war, given the same 
equipment and equally good ground organization, could 
not 10,000 machines be sent over the route just blazed 
by the world fliers? The day may be coming when war 
will mean the sailing of vast aerial armadas, and even 
the United States, considered habitually as distant from 
all possible seats of war, might not be immune to dev- 
astating «ttacks from the air. ; 

Perhaps the existence of the airplane may tend to 
minimize the chance of war. One of the finest results of 
the flight was the exchange of courtesies between nations. 
Witness the enthusiastic welcome our men received in 
Japan. All thought of the exclusion problem was for- 
gotten in the great reception and the Japanese Navy 
certainly spared no pains to help. 

Vienna, an erstwhile enemy capital, was no wit be- 
hind. The flight in Paris over the Arce de Triomphe, 
the grave of France’s unknown soldier, will do much to 
relieve any slight misunderstandings which may have 
recenily arisen with that great country. And when the 
aviators got to Croydon they actually felt as if they had 
already arrived home. 

Finally, what does the world flight signify as far as 
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the prospects of commercial flying round the world are 
concerned? As regards the United States, the prospects 
are not too encouraging. Commenting on the North Px. 
cific flight, Lieut. Lowell H. Smith, the commander gye. 
ceeding Major Martin, said: “I do not believe that the 
North Pacific route will be practical for commercial] or 
regular flying as long as the present type of airplane jg 
our best. Our struggles have shown that. We have 
found that the movement of the storms against oyr 
route amounted to 300 miles daily.” 

Recent discussions in the press of a 65-hr. service, 
New York to Peking, are evidently premature. The 
difficulties of the North Atlantic crossing are quite as 
great. 

Not only is fog ever to be feared between Scotland 
and Iceland, but Greenland with its rocky, mountainous, 
snow-covered interior, and its eastern coast, bound with 
ice fields 30 or 40 miles wide, is bound to be an in- 
superable obstacle to steady commercial flying. The 
difficulties of our fliers show this clearly, and the south- 
ern route followed by the Navy’s NC boats means tre- 
mendously long héps. 

Giant ships, with multiple powerplants, capable of 
thousands of miles of flight at a time, must be de- 
veloped and built before any serious notion of connect: 
ing the United States with either Europe or Asia can 
be entertained. 

The United States has again performed an altruistic 
task, because, while the oceans prevent the connecting 
up of the States with Europe and Asia in anything like 
the near future, other nations will find an immense 
stimulus in this flight. 

They will chart and study meteorological conditions 
and can readily find suitable routes connecting Tokyo 
with Hongkong and Shanghai perhaps, or Calcutta with 
Constantinople and London. Undoubtedly, from this 
point of view the World Cruise will be a great stimulus 
and anything foreign countries do will ultimately bene- 
fit American aviation. 

In any case, the great effort of our air service, its 
skill in organization, the ability, fortitude and perse- 
verance of our fliers, the great showing of our planes 
and engines will earn immediate and lasting recognition. 

At the time this is being written the aviators are pre 
paring to make the jump from Ivigtut to Labrador. 





DDITIONAL light has been thrown on the nature of 
fatigue failure by experiments carried out in the 
metallurgical department of the National Physical Labor#- 
tory in England. It appears that slip bands occur even if 
the stress is confined to the safe range and are therefore 
not a criterion of ultimate failure, and that the conditions 
tending to cracking cannot be studied with crystallin? 
aggregates, owing to the various orientations involved, bu! 
require the examination of single crystals by suitable 
methods. : 
In shafts provided with keys, if torque is transmitted 
through the key, the crack starts at the junction of th 
bottom and side of the keyway, and fracture finally occu! 
in the circumferential direction. Under repeated hot! 
zontal stresses shaft fracture occurs in the direction eithe! 
of the plane of principal stress or of maximum sheé! 
stress. The spiral fracture has been considered chara 
teristic of hard steels, the circumferential of soft ste 
but according to the findings of the aerodynamics depart: 
ment the axial or circumferential fracture is n@ for 
sound material while a small flaw or a small hole drillet 
into the specimen increases the principal stress and lea 
to helicoidal fracture. 
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for you. Here’s the way it hap- 

pened according to a note in 

Aviation. Recently workmen at 

ature of the Rockwell Air Intermediate 
t in t§ | Depot, Coronado, Cal., were sur- 
| Labor | prised when opening a crate 
r even if containing De Haviland 4A No. 
therefore 31084, built by the Dayton- 
onditions Wright Co., to find installed 
rystalline therein Ford Liberty 12A No. 
olved, a 29494, Ford No. 1. This engine 
suitable was the first Liberty the Ford 
sted company turned out and was 
ansml * completed July 18, 1918. Major 
on of t * H. H. Arnold, Commanding Offi- 
lly oF cer of the Rockwell Air Inter- 
ted ed mediate Depot, witnessed the 
ion - final test of this engine early in 
um pe ii 1918 and received it at this 
d ¢ a depot after it had traveled from 
ay rt Detroit to France, | arriving 
wes * there too late to take part in 


bringing down the Huns. From 











a 


mined, this engine has never 
had any time in the air. Its en- 
tire time since coming off the 
test block at Detroit has been in 
crates, although it has traveled 
a distance equal to the circum- 
ference of the globe. 


Car Price Curve 


Still Pointed Upward 


Ou prediction made several 

months ago that car prices 
would go up has been fulfilled 
in a good many cases. The 
changes have been made for the 
most part when new models 
have been announced so that 
they have gone by almost un- 
noticed outside the trade. This 
method of making justified in- 
creases has advantages because 
it achieves a necessary opera- 
tion without concentrating pub- 
lic attention unduly on the price 
angle of automobile buying. 
Moreover, it has made it easier 
for dealers to dispose of old 
models. Further increases seem 
likely within the next few 
months on the part of some 
companies which have not yet 
made advances. 


Cycles or Circles— 


Which Will You Have? 


OES industry move in 

cycles or in circles? Some- 
times it’s a bit hard to tell which 
it is doing. Every once in a 
while it is found that the best 
way to solve a new merchandis- 
ing problem is to revive an old 
idea which has been laid away 
in moth balls for several years. 


those who enjoy conversational 
battledoor-and-shuttlecock on 
marketing topics. At one of 
these sessions the other day it 
was suggested that the old curb- 
stone dealer idea be revived. It 
seems that this is a pet idea of 
one nationally known executive. 
It has been tried in a few in- 
stances, however, without any 
remarkable success. There’s 
one thing about trying to an- 
swer the question above pro- 
pounded: nearly everybody can 
tell you what’s the matter with 
any idea suggested. 


There's a Long Trail 
Still Ahead of the Industry 


¢¢7T’S not a good idea to talk 

too much about how big 
you are.” So says an executive 
who takes delight in analyzing 
the economic and psychological 
idiosyncrasies of the automotive 
industry. He has been follow- 
ing trends for a long while and 
says that his files contain a 
number of articles and state- 
ments by automobile men which 
state definitely that 15,000,000 
motor vehicles would constitute 
saturation for the United States. 
Now that we have more than 
15,000,000, he points out, it is 
obvious to those who know the 
facts that we still are very far 
from any saturation point. But 
the constant talk about size and 
the statements previously made 
have a bad effect on bankers 
and men in other industries who 
are not so familiar with actual 
conditions. He suggests that 


the industry talk more about its 
future and less about the size 
of its past accomplishments. 
Not a bad idea, is it? 


N.G.S. 
























Gear Hobbing Machine Specially Designed 


August 28, 1924 


for Producing Transmission Gears 


Straddle housing eliminates overhang of work and hob spindle, 


and adds rigidity of support, which is claimed to increase speed 


of production, life of the hob and gears for each sharpening. 


GEAR generator specially designed for the produc- 

tion of automobile transmission gears has been 
developed by the Lees-Bradner Co., Cleveland, Ohio. It 
is classed as a single purpose machine, because it is 
intended for a single class of work, but this designation 
does not imply any limitation on the number of teeth 
that can be cut on the thread angle or on the diameter 
of the hob. 

The outstanding feature of this new production tool 
is the length to which the designers have gone in secur- 
ing rigidity. The conventional lines of gear hobbing 
machines were entirely departed from and the new 
machine is of quite novel appearance, though it embodies 
a number of old Lees-Bradner features. 

In accordance with the practice followed in previous 
Lees-Bradner machines, the work is fed past the hob. 
The relative positions of the spindles and their move- 
ments are not unlike those in previous designs, but the 
surrounding housing is entirely different and the gear 
train between the hob and the work has been greatly 
simplified. 

The housing completely surrounds the hob and the 
work, with the result that overhang is eliminated; be- 
sides, this arrangement has made it possible to provide 
an extra bearing for the work slide against the top 
of the housing. An unusually large tapered gib is placed 
between the slide and the housing at this point to permit 
of taking up all play. 

The work spindle is gibbed to the base of the machine 
and is also provided with liberal bearings and a tapered 





gib as an additional assurance against side movement, 
It has longitudinal travel for the feed and return, but 
is not adjustabie vertically. Work of different diameters 
is accommodated by a vertical adjustment of the support 
which carries the hob spindle, thus varying the distance 
between the hob spindle and work spindle. 

The cutter head is bolted directly to the support above 
mentioned. In case it is desired to change to a hob of 


different thread angle, the bolts securing the cutter | 


head to the support are loosened and the head is swung 
about the axis of the vertical shaft which carries the 
power to the hob spindle. This allows for adjustment 
of the hob spindle through an angle of 10 deg. Since 
there is no occasion for using left-hand hobs in spur 
gear production, this adjustment is all on one side of 
center, and it allows of the use of right-hand hobs of 
any thread angle up to 10 deg. This takes in spline 
hobs and single, double and triple thread hobs of all 
pitches used for the production of automobile transmis- 
sion gears. 

A flywheel is mounted directly on the hob spindle, 
which latter is driven through a worm gear similar to 
that employed in motor truck axles, a bronze worm 
wheel on the hob spindle being driven by a worm on the 
vertical shaft. This worm is splined on its shaft to allow 
for vertical adjustment of the cutter head. 

A new feature of considerable importance is found 
in this vertical adjustment of the cutter head (see Fig. 
4). Instead of a vertical screw, a large wedge shaped 
casting, A, is used, which is moved horizontally upon 





Fig. 1—Lees-Bradner single purpose gear generator. Fig. 2—Rear view of gear generator, showing 
driving motor, flywheel on hob spindle and connections of lubricant and coolant circulating systems 
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Fig. 4—Mechanism jor the vertical adjustment of the cutter head. Fig. 5—Diagrammatic view of drive connections 


the bed of the machine below the support to raise it 
and adjust the hob to the proper depth. The cutter head 
thus rests upon a foundation of cast iron of which the 
heavy bed casting is a part. 

The adjusting wedge is moved horizontally by means 
of the large pilot-type hand wheel at the front of the 
machine (at the operator’s right). When the hob has 
been adjusted to the proper depth the support which 
carries it is clamped to the bed of the machine by means 
of the lever which is seen in a downwardly inclined posi- 
tion in Fig. 1. 

As this machine is designed for cutting spur gears 
only it is not necessary that the hob spindle be arranged 
to swivel through a large angle, and the cutter head 
carrying the hob spindle therefore is a heavy one-piece 
design. The small amount of angular adjustment re- 
quired to accommodate hobs of such thread angles as are 





Fig. 83—End view of gear generator with housings 
removed 


used for this class of production is obtained in a dif- 
ferent manner. 

The worm and gear are lubricated by a continuous flow 
of oil from a pump provided for that purpose. After 
passing over these gears the lubricating oil is returned 
to areservoir. There are two pumps and two circulating 
systems, one for lubricating oil and one for the coolant. 

Fig. 5 is a diagrammatic view of the drive connec- 
tions. From the horizontal pulley shaft, power is trans- 
mitted to the vertical shaft through a pair of miter gears. 
The drive from this vertical shaft to the hob spindle has 
already been explained. 

From the upper end of the vertical shaft power is 
taken off through a pair of right angle worm gears to 
drive a horizontal shaft which is splined to carry a spur 
gear meshing with a large spur index gear on the work 
spindle. Both of these spur gears are carried by the 
work slide. Their relative positions are outlined by the 
gear cover which is seen on the rear end of the work 
slide in Fig. 3. 


Simple Train Between Work and Hob 


There are only three pairs of gears between the hob 
and the work. All other gears are for auxiliary purposes 
and have nothing to do with maintenance of the correct 
velocity relation between the hob and the work. 

In the end view of the machine, Fig. 3, may be seen 
a pair of spur gears from which the cover has been 
removed. These are the change gears controlling the 
feed. They are mounted on fixed centers so that both 
must be changed when it is required to vary the feed. 
This machine has no change gear train in the ordinary 
sense, but there are two pairs of gears to be changed in 
making a new setup, namely, the feed gears just men- 
tioned and the right angle worm gears at the top of 
the vertical drive shaft. 

The right angle gears are changed whenever it is re- 
quired to cut a different number of teeth or to change 
the number of threads in the hob. They control the 
ratio between hob rotation and work rotation. A cover 
on top of the housing for this gear (above the flywheel 
in Fig. 2) is removed to allow for changing the worm on 
the vertical shaft. Another cover of circular form (seen 
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directly above the flywheel in Fig. 2, just back of the 
flexible metal hose carrying lubricating oil to hob spindle 
gears) is removed to change the driven worm gear on 
the horizontal shaft which carries power to the pair of 
spur index gears. 

Both gears of this pair are marked with the same num- 

ber and a chart is supplied showing by number which 
pair is required to cut any given number of teeth with 
a hob having a given number of threads. 
“It has been found advisable to provide for easy 
changes of setup to different numbers of teeth, different 
feeds and different hobs, in order to allow each machine 
in a plant to be operated at a suitable speed and with 
a hob of suitable diameter for the job without nullifying 
the standardization of machines in the plant. 

When a change of design calls for a different number 
of teeth, or when deliveries on hobs necessitate going to 
a different diameter, the machine can be readily adapted 
to these conditions. It is often advisable to use a single, 
double or triple thread hob on various gears in the same 
transmission. Occasions are almost sure to arise for 
changing feeds or shifting hobs or jobs from one ma- 
chine to another in order to keep production balanced. 
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Such changes are made in a few minutes by means of 
these gears and the adjustable hob angle. Only one 
pair of rotation gears and one pair of feed gears are 
furnished, additional gears being sold as extras. 

On some of the first of these new machines put in 
operation the cutting time often was less than the time 
required for changing work, and this situation inspired 
further improvements to facilitate changing the work 
and to reduce idle time. In addition to the power quick- 
return, there is a power quick-approach for starting the 
cut. 

Where the machine can be used with a pull feed the 
idle time can be reduced by reversing the direction of 
feed so that the operator, after putting on the new 
blanks, only needs to pull the starting lever. The cut 
then starts immediately without even the quick-approach 
movement. 

It is claimed for the machine that as a result of the 
unusually rigid housing it is possible to cut more gears 
per sharpening and to get more sharpenings in the life 
of a hob. Work and hob are said to be held together so 
firmly that the hob teeth take a clean bite into the metal 
instead of skating over the surface before digging in. 





Oil Test Tank Determines Bearing Clearances 


ATISFACTORY operation of pressure systems of 
engine lubrication depends on the maintenance of 
proper bearing clearances. If the clearances are too 
small, not only will the bearings be insufficiently lubri- 
cated but also the cylinder walls, piston pins and other 
parts oiled by throw-off from the bearings, will not re- 
ceive enough lubricant. On the other hand, if the clear- 
ances are too large, the throw-off from the bearings will 
be excessive with resultant over-oiling. 
To enable its dealer service stations to maintain proper 
clearances in engine bearing work, the Packard Motor 
Car Co. is distributing an oil test tank which is a dupli- 
cate of the device used at the factory for testing bear- 
ing adjustment on new engines. With this tank it is a 
comparatively simple matter to turn out bearing work 
with proper clearances. 

The tank is useful for diagnosing over-oiling trouble 
and also for checking clearances on bearing refitting 
jobs. In the former case, the value of the tank lies in 
the fact that it enables the mechanic to determine 
whether the over-oiling is caused by the bearings or by 
the pistons and rings. 

In testing refitting work, the main and connecting rod 
bearings caps are set up to provide a minimum clearance 
of 0.001 in., and the cotter pins put in place. If this 
work is done properly, the crankshaft should turn over 
freely with the hand crank. The test tank is then used 
to see that the fit of each bearing is correct. 

The first step in the use of the tank, assuming that 
the oil pan has been dropped, is to disconnect the oil 
manifold from the oil pump. The test tank is then filled 
about two-thirds full of oil and its hose connected to 
the oil manifold. Air is then pumped into the tank, 
through the tire valve provided for the purpose, until a 
minimum pressure of 30 lb. is shown by the gage. The 
oil gage on the instrument board should also register 
this pressure except when cylinder 1 and 6 are on upper 


dead center, as in this position there is a direct flow of 
oil through the camshaft to lubricate the front end 
drive. 

The next step is to turn the engine over by hand. The 
flow of oil from the main and connecting rod bearings 
will be in drops before reaching the floor and should be 
at the rate of from 20 to 60 drops per minute. If the 
flow from any bearing is-less than the lower limit, its 
clearance is too small and, if the flow is more than the 
upper limit, the clearance is too big. 

Where the mechanic is using the test tank to diagnose 
over-oiling trouble, if the bearings are at fault, the de- 
fect will be readily apparent and he can tighten up on 
the ones that are causing the trouble, until the flow of 
oil comes within the prescribed limits. In checking re- 
fitting work, the hand crank is a test against too small 
and the tank against too large clearances. The tank 
also assists the mechanic in holding the fits of the indi- 
vidual bearings more nearly uniform. 





T a recent meeting of the Gage Steel Committee com 
A siderable difference of opinion was shown to exist 
as to the relative durability of gages which are file-hard 
and those which are not. Two representatives of the 
Ford Motor Co. testified that file-hard gages gave th® 
maximum of service and that at the Ford plant only file 
hard gages were accepted for use under severe conditions. 
On the other hand, Major Johnson of the Ordnance De 
partment and C. E. Watterson of the Sheffield Machine & 
Tool Co. gave their opinion, also based on experience, that 
gages of a composition which does not acquire file-hard- 
ness show higher resistance to wear than file-hard gages. 
Major Johnson said he referred particularly to thread 
gages, and the conclusion was reached that the conditions 
of wear of thread gages might not be the same as those 
for ordinary gages. 
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Space adjoining the receiving room at the Bronx Armory which was used for parts 
and accessory exhibits last year will be given over to taxicabs at the coming show 


Silver Jubilee Automobile Shows Will Have 


More Space and Better Arrangement 


In New York all parts and accessories will be exhibited with the 


cars on the main floor of the Bronx Armory, while in Chicago the 


Coliseum will house the entire show for the first time in years. 


WIFT progress is being made by two of the big 

national associations of the industry toward making 
the 1925 National Automobile Shows—the silver jubilee 
shows—the greatest expositions in the history of the 
industry. 

The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce and 
the motor and accessory manufacturers, which cooper- 
ate in staging these shows, are working together to 
make the exhibitions representative of all divisions of 
the industry and to bring about a record-breaking at- 
tendance of manufacturers, distributors, dealers, jobbers 
and the service elements of the trade, and the public. 

In addition to the provision for two days of exclusive 
trade attendance at the opening of each show, and for 
elaborate decorations in keeping with the silver jubilee 
celebration, which will contribute to the strength of the 
shows, there will be a physical improvement of the 
showing facilities at both expositions. At New York 
this will be brought about by a grouping of all the parts 
and accessory exhibits on the main floor of the Bronx 
Armory with the cars. At Chicago the erection of a 
new building and the improvement of the Coliseum will 
accomplish the aim of the show management to provide 
exhibitors with better means of getting the attention of 
the show crowds. 

At the New York show last year considerable difficulty 
tesultdd from the location of parts and accessory ex- 
hibits at the extreme west end of the great armory drill 
hall, adjoining the receiving room. At the coming show 
this space will be utilized for taxicabs, which will be put 


in position after all the car, parts and accessory exhibits 
are moved in. Under the rearrangement, parts and ac- 
cessory exhibits will occupy the entire east end of the 
drill hall and will also extend along the north wall. The 
New York show is laid out with 61 spaces for cars and 
taxicabs and 256 for motors, parts, accessories, shop 
equipment and kindred products. 

At the Chicago show, for the first time in many years, 
the armory, located at the end of an alley adjoining 
the Coliseum, will not be used. The entire show will 
be housed in the Coliseum, the South Hall, formerly the 
Annex, the Greer Building adjoining the South Hall, and 
the North Hall at the other end of the Coliseum. The 
North Hall is a new building now under construction. 

The North Hall, the Coliseum, South Hall and the 
Greer Building will be tied together by means of con- 
necting doors on the main floor, and the parts and acces- 
sory exhibits in the North Hall gallery, Coliseum gal- 
lery and second floor South Hall will also be connected 
on a single floor level. The new North Hall, like the 
Coliseum, will have a gallery running all the way around. 
This building will have a 103-ft. frontage on Wabash 
Avenue and will run back 167 ft., approximately the 
depth of the Coliseum. It will have a level roof, with 
no intercepting arches or other obstructions. The Svuth 
Hall is being repaired and redecorated, and the Wabash 
Avenue side of the Coliseum gallery is also being. im- 
proved, so that, all in all, the Chicago show will present 
a much more attractive appearance. There will be 66 
spaces for cars and 263 spaces for accessories. 
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Parts and accessory exhibits in Chicago will be in the North Hall and Coliseum 
galleries and on the second floor of the South Hall, all connected on one level 


The new arrangements of exhibits at New York and 


nual dealers’ dinners from Thursday of show week to 
































































































































































































































Chicago have prompted wide interest among manufac- Saturday evening, making them climaxes to the trade Da 
turers in the industry and a good deal of favorable com- days and so encouraging his dealers to go through the Pre 
ment on the part of members of the Motor and Accessory shows before the public is admitted. spo 
Manufacturers Association, who have already received It has already been definitely decided by executives of att 
space diagrams and application blanks for the 1925 the N. A. C. C. that the controlling heads of the motor vat 
shows. vehicle manufacturing companies will be urged to have — ™# 
While the manufacturers have been discussing the their key men in attendance at the shows rather than at din 
improved showing facilities there has been industry-wide the hotel headquarters and hotel exhibits, as in the re- T 
talk, not only among manufacturers, but among car dis- cent past. * 
tributors and dealers, jobbers and service men, regard- It is expected that detailed plans for bringing this — ‘4 
ing the decision to open the shows on Friday morning about will be worked out at a meeting of the directors — “? 
instead of Saturday afternoon, and to have Friday and of the N. A. C. C. to be held the first week in September. Dat 
Saturday, until 7 o’clock Saturday evening, restricted to A recent questionnaire sent out to over 400 automotive des: 
trade attendance. The N. A. C. A. and the M. A. M. A. equipment jobbers and motor car dealers who sell auto- stre 
will work out plans for credentials admitting responsible motive equipment in their establishments, asking them dev 
men in all divisions of the industry and trade, and early their opinion as to the trade days at the shows, has T 
indications point to a large, representative attendance brought forth an almost unanimous approval of the idea. Eur 
from the larger industrial and trade units throughout Automotive equipment jobbers have written that they wiev 
the country and from smaller units within a radius of intend to send their prominent executives to the trade hav 
several hundred miles of New York and Chicago. The days at the shows that they may see the accessory and shit 
trade days at New York will be Jan. 2 and 3, with the equipment displays, and dealer executives will many of wit 
showing continuing until the 10th, and at Chicago, Jan. them send their service managers and accessory men to hus 
23 and 24, with the show closing on the 3lst. see the exhibits and place orders for future delivery. = 
Supporting the trade days arrangement, car manufac- With four months to elapse before the national show F 
turers are already developing in a preliminary way plans season opens, indications are already apparent that the and 
to encourage attendance on the trade days of their en- industry may expect much more in the way of advertis- a tr 
gineering, production and purchasing executives and ing and selling results from the 1925 shows than has mé 
their dealers. One manufacturer has advanced his an-_ been the case in recent years. i 
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Erection of a new building and improvements in the older part of the Coliseum 
provides exhibitors with better means of getting attention of the show crowds 
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400 Horsepower Racer Built to Beat 
World’s Mile Speed Record 


Experiments being made with individual carbureter and supercharger 


Sor each cylinder. 


By W. F. 


ITH the object of capturing the world’s short- 
Waistance speed record of 156.4 m.p.h., established 
by Milton in a sixteen-cylinder Duesenberg on 
Daytona beach, a special racing car has been built in 
France to the order of Mr. Djelaleddin, an Egyptian 
sportsman, and will be sent to America this fall. This 
attempt to wrest speed records from America is a pri- 
vate venture, entirely independent of any automobile 
manufacturer, and has been undertaken by Mr. Djelaled- 
din for the pure love of racing. 

The 400 hp. speed creation was designed by M. Moglia, 
an Italian engineer, who, after being connected with 
various Italian automobile factories was attached to the 
experimental departments of the Ballot and Talbot- 
Darracq companies in France. The car, which has been 
designated “Djelmo” by its owner, is fitted with a 
straight eight 4.2 by 5.5-in. engine (610 cu. in.) which 
developed 355 hp. in its first official bench trials. 

This is one of the first, and probably the first, modern 
European car to be built from the ground up with a 
view to speed records, all previous attempts in this line 
having been made with aviation engines in old or make- 
shift chassis. The cylinders are in two castings of four, 
with the water jackets cut away and replaced by alumi- 
ium for lightness and mounted very close together on 
an aluminum base chamber. 

Four valves per cylinder are inclined in the head 
and are operated by two overhead camshafts driven by 
a train of spur pinions contained in an aluminum hous- 
Ing at the front. The crankshaft is mounted in nine 
plain bearings. Aluminum pistoys are fitted. Ignition 
is Deleo, with two distributors, one on each of the cam- 
shafts, supplying current to a singie plug in the center 
of each combustion chamber. In the bench tests four 













Mr. Djelaleddin in his four hundred horsepower speed creation which he had made 
to contest Tommy Milton’s short distance speed record made at Daytona, Fla. 


Rear tread reduced to 37 tn. to do 
away with differential. 


Delco ignition used. 


Bradley 


carbureters were used, but experiments are now being 
made with an individual carbureter for each cylinder, 
each carbureter having its own supercharger, the blow- 
ers being driven from the rear. 

Clutch housing and gearbox form a unit bolted to the 
rear face of the engine base chamber, the powerplant 
being mounted directly in the chassis, with six-point 
attachment. A multiple disk clutch with Ferodo facing 
is made use of, while the gearbox provides a direct, an 
indirect with a ratio of 1 to 2, and a reverse. The hous- 
ing for the worm and wheel steering gear is bolted to 
the top of the base chamber immediately behind No. 8 
cylinder; the clutch pedal is to the left and the brake 
pedal to the right of the gearbox. 

With the standard 56-in. tread in front, the rear tread 
is reduced to 37, thus enabling a certain amount of 
weight to be saved and making a differential unneces- 
sary. 

The car is a fine example of scientific streamlining. 
An aluminum casing incloses the radiator, the forward 
portion of the frame members and the front springs, 
leaving the two extremities of the front axle projecting, 
and these are profiled. The body is a single seater, with 
a wind scoop in front of the pilot and the rear profiled 
to his head and shoulders. In order to maintain the 
continuity of the lines, there is no external exhaust 
pipe, the eight exhausts being collected under the hood 
and discharging through a mouth in the underpan. 

Having been built in France, the car will race under 
French colors—radiator housing white, extremities of 
front axle red, and body blue. After a few preliminary 


trials on the road in its country of origin the racing 
machine will be sent to America to make an attempt on 
world’s records either at Dry Lake or at Daytona. 
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Here and There in Foreign Markets 


By special arrangement with the Automotive Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Tractor Market Growing in Egypt 


GROWING market for tractors exists in 

Egypt, according to a report just made to the 
Department of Commerce. Official Egyptian 
statistics show that 101 tractors were imported in 
the first four months of tne current year com- 
pared with but 15 imported in the corresponding 
period of 1920, valued at 12,726 and 1782 Egyptian 
pounds, respectively. In 1920, 294 tractors were 
imported and this figure will be exceeded in 1924 
should the present rate of import continue. 

Some agents for well-known makes of American 
tractors are systematically and scientifically push- 
ing sales throughout Egypt. One agent delivers 
tractors to farmers on a part payment plan and each 
sale is carefully followed up to insure the pur- 
chaser obtaining the maximum amount of service. 
This is a very important factor in Egypt, and the 
maintenance of stocks of tractors and spare parts 
in such centers as Cairo and Alexandria has been 
an important element in enabling many tractor sales 
to be made. 

Most of the tractors imported are for agricultural 
uses, but Egypt is now launching upon a program 
of road development which should create a market 
for tractors for road development. A large pro- 
gram of public works construction which was post- 
poned during the war and which has not yet been 
renewed will in time be carried to completion and 
tractors wil!l be suitable for performing much of the 
work that will be undertaken. 


Use of Cars Increases in Italy 


APID growth in the use of motor vehicles in 
Italy i¢ shown in figures of the Ministry of 
Finance. Passenger cars in use on June 1, 1924, 
totaled 61,251, as against 11,243 on the same date 
in 1911; trucks advanced from 392 to 28,212 in the 
same period; increase in the use of motorcycles is 
seen in the comparative figures of 7513 in 1911 and 
38,262 in 1924; in bicycles, from 930,651 in 1911 
to 2,264,105 in 1924; and motor boats, from 104 in 
1915, date of first available figures, to 1557 in 1924. 
These figures appear very small when compared 
with those for the United States the total number 
of passenger cars being only about 1/5 of the 
monthly production of American factories and the 
total number of trucks being also below such 
monthly production. However, a steady increase 
is shown, which in the case of passenger cars was 
most pronounced during 1923. For the first five 
months of 1924, which is as far as the figures are 
available, there was an increase of 4554 or at the 
rate of about 11,000 for the year. The decrease 


shown in 1914-15 figures can only be explained by 
the fact that, owing to the financial crisis resulting 
from the outbreak of the war, many owners laid up 
their cars. 





Before the war very few motor trucks were used 
in Italy, the number recorded in 1914-15 being 
limited to 1148. Under the pressure of war 
necessities, however, a very rapid increase took 
place and in 1921 a total of 22,422 had been reached. 
Since that time the number has been gradually 
growing, but at a moderate rate. The cost of gas- 
oline in Italy is high, while the element of time has 
not yet come to be of special importance, and with 
the exception of the many motor omnibus routes 
carrying passengers and mails motor transport is 
by no means common. 


Plan German Transportation Exposition 


EFINITE plans are being made by the Ger- 
man Government for the first German Trans- 
portation Exposition to be held in Munich some- 
time in 1925. Details are now being worked out by 
State Secretary von Frank of the German Military 
Ways and Means Committee. 

All forms of transportation are to be included in 
the exposition, including, air, land, water, post, 
telegraph and radio. Organizations in these various 
fields of transportation are cooperating with the 
Federal, State and Municipal governments in work- 
ing for the success of the exposition, the depart- 
ment is advised. 

One of the major phases of the exposition will 
be that of public roads, which will depict the design 
and construction of public highways. materials, 
machines and tools; automotive equipment, tract- 
ors, and road building machinery of various types. 
Air transportation displays will. feature various 
makes of air crafts, balloons, equipment, repair and 
safety devices. 

American manufacturers of automotive equip- 
ment and road equipment manufacturers are in- 
vited to participate in the exposition. Communica- 
tions, for details, should be addressed to Die 
Geschaeftsstelle der Deutschen Verkehrsaustellung, 
Ausstellungspark, Theresienhoehe 4-a, Muenchen, 
(Munich), Germany. 


Guatemala Reduces Import Duties 


REDUCTION of 20 per cent in the import 

duty of automobiles, trucks, motorcycles, tires 
and tubes, will be effective immediately as a result 
of the trade treaty just signed by the United States 
and Guatemala. 

Under the pact each nation agrees to accord to 
the other “unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment with respect to customs duties and other 
changes affecting commerce.” An interpretation 
of this clause places the duty on automobiles on the 
same basis as France, which in effect is a 20 per 
cent reduction from the present tariff of 0.20 pesos 
per kilo (1 kilo being eav. to 2.2046 lb.). The new 
tariff becomes effective Sept. 16. 
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|| Five New Body Designs Are Featured 
in Velie’s Line for 1925 


Four-wheel brakes and balloon tires are now offered as standard 
equipment, radiator has been changed to approve appearance and 
multi-leaf chassis springs have been adopted to lessen rebound. 


By Donald Blanchard 


feature of the Velie line for 1925, which consists in the design of the radiator. The shell, which is fin- 
of five body models, including a five-passenger ished in nickel, is 1 in. higher and the shoulder lines 
| cach sedan at $1,425. All bodies are mounted on the have been raised to permit better stream lining of the 
| standard 116 15/16 wheelbase, model 60 chassis, which bodies. In addition, four vertical bars have been set 
| does not differ materially from its predecessor, the Model into the face of the radiator core, thus dividing it into 
58, except that balloon tires and hydraulically operated five panels. At the juncture between hood and cowl there 
four-wheel brakes are regular equipment, whereas for- is an aluminum bead molding. All models also have a 
merly they were optional at additional cost. Prices on the belt line bead molding, which on the open models ex- 


fy) feature o new and distinctive body styles are the The front appearance has been improved by a change 


| new models, all of which seat five passengers, are tends forward to the radiator shell. 

| oF $1,225 The phaeton, coach sedan and sedan are all finished 
| Club phaeton........ 1,425 with three coats of black, baked enamel with attractive 
| Coach sedan......... 1,425 striping. The coach sedan is a two-door design and the 
; | ae ee 1,675 width of its doors in conjunction with the arrangement 
’ | Royal sedan.......«. 1,925 of the folding seats, makes it possible for passengers to 
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Outline drawings of the phaeton model and club sedan indicating dimensions, sizes, angles and proportions 
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enter or leave the rear portion of the body without dis- 
turbing the occupants of the front seats. The windows 
in the doors and rear quarters are of generous dimen- 
sions. Disk wheels are regular equipment on this model. 

The club phaeton may be had finished either in Cairo 
gray or in Lotus blue with black belt molding and red 
striping. The same color option is offered on the royal 
secan, except that Thebes gray or Hathor blue is used 
above the belt line. Both the club phaeton and the royal 
sedan are equipped with front and rear bumpers, spare 
tire and cover, step plates, Moto-Meter and lock bar cap, 
dome light, smoking set, window shades and robe rail. 

The most important changes in the chassis have been 
made necessary by the adoption of balloon tires and four- 
wheel brakes as regular equipment. The front axle is a 
reverse Elliott type of Columbia manufacture. To fa- 
cilitate steering, the knuckles are fitted with ball thrust 
bearings, instead of the thrust washers used formerly, 
and the steering arm and tie rod connections are ball 
and socket joints. The knuckle pin is inclined trans- 
versely and the wheels have a slight camber so that the 
center of tire contact is but 7% in. distant from the point 
of intersection of the knuckle pin axis with the road. 

To increase the spring friction, the number of leaves 
has been increased from six to ten in the front springs 
and from seven to nine in the rear. In the standard and 
royal sedan models, the rear springs have ten leaves. 
The front springs are now 2'% in. and the rear springs 
21%, in. thick as compared with thicknesses of 2 and 
21% in. respectively in the Model 58. The spring mate- 
rial is silico manganese steel instead of the chrome 
vanadium steel used in the previous model. A Ross cam 
and lever type steering gear has replaced the worm and 
wheel type used formerly. 

On the open models, 5.25-in. balloon tires are used, 
while on the closed models the 6.00-in. size is fitted, both 
on 21-in. rims. The four-wheel brake equipment is a 
Lockheed installation and is the same as that used as 
optional equipment on the Model 58. 

Two inches have been added to the rear of the frame 
and the mounting of the rear axle on the springs has 
been changed. The length of the rear springs has not 
been increased, but instead the front hanger has been 
moved backward. Formerly the rear axle was mounted 
at the center of the rear spring, but now, due to the 


























Columbia front axle with hydraulic four-wheel 


brakes now standard on Velie cars 


VELIE FEATURES BODY DESIGNS 
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Section of cylinder head with new sheet steel 
valve cover 


changed position of the springs, it is 2 in. forward of 
that point, so that the front portion of the spring is 4 
in. shorter than the rear. This construction has been 
found advantageous in connection with the Hotchkiss 
type of drive as it increases the stiffness of the front 
portion of the springs, which takes the driving thrust 
and rear axle torque. The camber of the springs has 
been changed so that they are practically flat under a 
load of three passengers and are slightly reversed under 
a five-passenger load. 

The engine is a six-cylinder, 3 3/16 x 4%4-in. overhead 
valve type with pressure lubrication to main, connecting 
rod, wrist pin, camshaft and rocker arm bearings. With 
the exception of minor changes, such as the use of lighter 
pistons and a pressed steel instead of an aluminum valve 
cover, it is the same as used in the Model 58. The new 
push type of Borg & Beck clutch in which the friction 
material is riveted to the driven disk, is also used. The 
transmission gearset is a three-speed Durston, mounted 
as a unit with the powerplant, and the drive is through 
a Thiemer propeller shaft to the semi-floating, helical 
bevel rear axle. 





N instrument for quickly determining the load on any 
wheel of a motor truck, and thus to prevent overload- 
ing, has been placed on the market by the Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co. of Baltimore. It is known as a Loadometer and 
is made in two types. The older one, known as the “Jack 
up” type, has been in use for some years and requires the 
load to be weighed to be raised of 
the ground. The new “drive on” type 
the necessity for any 
physical exertion beyond placing the 
instrument in the road in line with 
the wheels to be weighed. Weigh 
ing only 40 lb., the loadometer ¢4! 
be readily transported from place 
place. 

bie These instruments are designed 
primarily for the use of State, cour 
ty and city officials in weighing trucks 

suspected of being overloaded. 








The Latvian Government has 4¢ 
cided to introduce the metric syste 
as from Jan. 1, 1924. 
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Export Parts Sales Likely to Break 
Record in Next Six Months 


Car and truck shipments probably will hold up well. 


Complete 


figures for first half year show a gain over 1923. 
W orld economic conditions are on the mend. 


By George E. Quisenberry 
Editor, The American Automobile (Overseas Edition) 


TUDY of American export figures for the first half 
S of 1924, together with a survey of business condi- 

tions throughout the world, constitute a basis on 
which may be hazarded the following predictions con- 
cerning automotive foreign trade in the near future: 

1. Truck and bus shipments, particularly the latter, 
will hold up or gain during the forthcoming months. 

2. Car shipments for the rest of 1924 will be compar- 
able to those of the same period of last year. It is not 
likely that they will be larger, but it is not likely that 
they will be much smaller. Car and truck shipments for 
the entire year will be higher than in 1923. 

3. Parts, equipment and allied products will continue 
at remarkably high levels. The thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of new cars and trucks put into service 
last year have enlarged materially the demand for such 
products. Exports of these lines will be the largest in 
the history of the industry. 

One American automobile was sold abroad for every 
nine put into service in the domestic territory during 
the first six months of this year. The percentage of 
exported cars and trucks to total production was almost 
exactly 9.5. This includes, of course, shipments abroad 
from the United States and Canada and the assemblv of 
American cars and trucks in other countries. The total 
value of this trade, so far as the major items are con- 
cerned and based upon customs valuation at the ports 
of embarkation, was $138,543,059. The car and truck 
units totaled 191,524—-much the largest ever achieved 
by the industry in a six months’ period and exceeding 
the first half of 1923 by 22,170. 

These figures are compiled from the combined shipping 
returns from both the United States and Canada, the 
statistics of which are published in the adjoining tables. 
Details of the shipments are as follows: 


FROM THE UNITED STATES 
(Six Months, 1924) 








Passenger Cars Number Value 
ra et. cv cdhavences 30,980 $11,210,243 
EE © eke Nass da beennces 24,067 16,034,766 
Ro i i a ei a ull 23,495 25,333,685 
f_ eae 1,751 4,887,706 

Se aa ee pe ere 80,293 $57,466,400 

Motor Trucks 

MON EOIN aie icrs: « wtia aiteeeaida 11,250 $4,560,521 
I a a 2,602 3,492,127 
Fe eee eee 719 1,782,910 
sia deat i ak Os or le 14,571 $9,835,558 





6 atdwa bid subi tate tC Bde totedeemekean $44,236,937 
Tires 

CNRS Cah ware aed caaets 609,106 $7,382,889 

RE reicads wad oetadsxueatia 559,180 1,037,301 

ED isi wuaded Neeson stad ack 56,106 1,037,301 

ENE . dvvda vealed sewecbeens 1,224,392 $9,922,291 

FROM CANADA 
(Six Months, 1924) 
Number Value 

NO TIN a ait nid ag cigaleae 23,931 $11,837,103 

DE. Se5-sokoneade —scmildaitns 7,238 2,461,656 

WO ds cedtanendeadebeoudenas t. ceuek 2,783,114 


CAR AND TRUCK ASSEMBLIES ABROAD 
(Automotive Division Figures) 


Six months, 1924 65,491 


eee eee eee ein eae e reese eeese 


GRAND TOTALS 
Cars and trucks (number)................ 191,524 
Cars, trucks, tires, parts (value).......... $138,543,059 


Comparisons between the six months periods of 1923 


and 1924 show as follows: 








1923 1924 

From United States 
SE A cecatd cached uddebenswks 64,948 80,293 
MMMM, sia Acadia dce GAA oad cds 11,578 14,571 

From Canada 

Rr ree reree rere 29,262 23,931 
DN 53:400.ch0eb60ce ceewb out 4,202 7,238 
Assemblies abroad .............. 25,364 65,491 
END Sais. 4 tsa aed cain ve 168,354 191,524 


Impressive Gains Made 


Gains of an impressive character are shown in every 
category except that of passenger car shipments from 
the Canadian plants. The falling off there is due to a 
shift of shipments to some of the United States factories, 
a reduction of exports to Great Britain because of the 
impending tariff change and, finally, to the opening by 
Ford of a new assembly plant in South Africa. For- 
merly, Ford shipped complete cars to South Africa from 
the Canadian plant, which controls sales to most of the 
British Dominions, and these were shown in the customs 
declarations. Now, however, the Canadian plant is ship- 
ping parts to South Africa, which, of course, are not 
represented in the car totals. The South African plant, 
opened in February, is, incidentally, the first foreign 
assembly branch of the Canadian Ford company. The 
parent Ford company, it should be said in this connec- 
tion, has further extended its assembly activities abroad 
this year, with new plants at Stockholm, Sweden, and 
Santiago, Chile. These, however, did not particularly 




















Exports of Cars, Trucks and Tires for Six Months — 








COUNTRIES 


ee 
Austria. . 
Azores and Madeira Islands. 
Belgium. . es 
Bulgaria. ; 
aciediesiide. . 
Denmark. . 


Esthonia 


Germany 
Gibraltar 
Greece...... ; 

Hungary ; 
Iceland and Faroe Islands... 
See ~~ 
RS Sh pice eo 

Lithuania. . Paesee 
Malta, Gore and Cyprus icone 
Netherland 
Norway ara aows 
Poland and Danzig. Bid 6 a bialsow aly 
Portugal wenites 
Rumania. . aes 
BR Cer hate ai ital 
RSE eet 5 ee ae 
Sweden....... 

pees. 

Turkey. . 
Ukraine. 


Ireland. . ¥ 

Yugoslavia, ‘Albania and Fiume.... 
orth and South America 

seme States 


Bite Honduras. 
Costa Rica. 

Guatemala... BA Eee ne 
eo ee ee 
Nicaragua 


Mexico... ee 
Miquelon, Langley and St. Pierre... 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Barbados 
Jamaica 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Other British West Indies. 
Dominican Republic 
Dutch West Indies 


Ar a 


Java and Madura................ 
Other Dutch East Indies.......... 
Hejaz, Arabia and Mesopotania.... 
Hongkong 


NSS 556 tb. vo F580 04.9000 86 5 


Australia 


Belgian Congo. . Lee cpees tea acne 


GASOLINE PASSENGER CARS 

















TRUCKS 


No. 


| 1 to 2% tons 


8,817 


337 


825, 671 
6,399 
4,214 
1,167 

97 


60,018 
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Over 214 tons 








No | Value 
pry 1] $15,909 
se a ie 
apap | i 
ee, , ee 
ais 77| 232,404 
Tyas i| 1255 
2| 5,150 
5] 24.298 
12; 42,404 
ge 3] 8,695 
‘anil 9| 20,275 
8] 3.164 
""""g7} 201,885 
weeks: 3] 10,652 
5| 12,301 
3] 12,248 


ies 6) 27,466 
4) 11,887 
8 38,818 
nee dia 
ee Are 


303] 583,760 

cae ss Ay 
53| 147,098 
jpahiag 6 21,24 








Up to $590 $500 to $800 $800 to $2,000. Over $2,000 Up to 1 ton 

No. | Value No. | Value No. Value No. Value No. | Value 
13 $5,831 12 $8, 836 39 $41,815 > oe See 
34 10,291 14 7.7 4 | FI Bppesey i $408 
a2 90,008 271 193, 518 369 409, 136 90| | 263,756 2 1,455 

2 780 1 770 4 5,191 1 Saas baad 
15} 6, 925 5 3,813 16 REPS rer ibsahbes eRe ep 
96 36,824 191 134,641 226 241.787 ee ee pene 
ae OS eon 4 3,339 1 RP Reson: den Nee 
110) 44.211 135 88, 644 94 99,227 3 9,313 37| 17,723] 
41 15,699 14 10,725 33 39,841 24| 65,399 3 1,224 
196| 82,396 191 135,616] 1,064] 1,135,288 67| 182,389 7 5,941 
. eS VIET POPPER Te Pree, SEIT Famer eee) Oram eer R 
59| 26,086 84 62,547 54 59, 685 7| "20,099 2 1,607 

1 ER: SEs 33 38,721 3 i on 
iz RRR +. Heelan: cnphpehe 1 RR Siler geae 

1,145 320, 789 19 10, 987 11 12/623 17| 66,748) 1,014, 261,524 
ere Sees oe: ap 3 2, 182 17 18,274 1 is ss se ice ote ees 
Se: epreai eet Rn lara senses 1 ] ae POETS ONE, ARE) 
35 | 12,708 10 6, 851 10 11,063 4| 13,600 i 505 
207] 89.394 349 235,489 690 773,110 85| 242/365 20} «17,071 
192| 62,044 127 84.376 123 126,508 4} 11,914 6 3930 
1| 521 11 7,459 48 52,644 1 | RETR Sree panes 
3g) 13,762 24 17,109 66 78,100 4 | GS Ne 
85 31,754 31 21,115 48 57,017 11] 25,979|.... | eee ert 
Pt MER ie eee een Gane ARN Pana: 75| 28,676 
1,188 440, 128 659 461,485 834 919,101 105) 289,030 363| 113,563 
310 117,495 680 474,914 45| 1,004,921 45] 119,836] 1,309) 423.517 
5A 23" 630 120 80,069 366 448,297 33] 82,203 9 4.373 

14 ag: PReces 13 | ERR Suess Cees Ee cin 

{ ideas Hee ee: Sp SIs se aatansy Shes eae: her oie 
684 298, 467| "4.303 812,713 597| "624.697 95| 280,537 113| 87,259 

3 1,395 34 19,771 19 20,550 2 6,473 6 3,970 

R 1/295 110 76,325 23 26,937 1 BR Pr eeeaes 

10 4'210 3 2) 185 9 9,320 1 ROR: Deane 
607 172,364|°"j°744| 1,157,087] 2,460] 2.744.511 205} 595.435 229| 183,550 

1 1,163 4 ND Ee ane Rares OPS] PML Rite VOIP T os Snr Os i 

BI 23" 480 11 7,530 24 "apnea. sg spate i 505 

9 704 45 32,404 89 WRENN, ..:.c0ck?...... 0s 8 4,071 

o4 7,401 - 4,677 7 | RNS Febaptheics: 17 6,358 

10 3683 21 15,420 13 15,068 1 2, 495 1 45 

rv 25,419 39 27,394 67 81.779 2 "860 56} 22,619 

19 8.540 26 18,583 70 83,081 2} 10,825)......... wr 

2,413 765, 602 596 412.087 523 571,219 56] 178,739 451| 182,389 
aI 12,092 id 6,847 25 28, 632 1 2,313} 2] "30 
31 11.712 4 2, 852 12 RR TE te ge 25 0,238 

60 25. 952 94 66,424 65 65,431 i 5,500 59| 26.716 

” 97.571 93 16,207 7 6,211 1 3,224 33] 15,318 
35 12,516 11 7,099 5 5,940 1 4,500 13 5, 567 

2,841 855.739 472 317, 165 333 387,957 115] 334/496 684| 169,082 
Q4A 84.498 45 31,612 63 75,523 16| 41,905 48] 23.340 
3n 12'119 9 5,476 8 ARR Papo titg 22 084 

9 is 768 oor i se iodo glereeetag tagger eens neces 3 "g14 
4A p 49 . 3 33, 665 1 2,4 f 

10 a 3,712 1 i 746 3 2,858)........ ene ra 7 ea wees 

3,063} 1,297,544] 1,190 ‘ 1,441] 1,501,671 133] 371,681 129 7, 

2 361 g 6,13 49 63.549 5| «13,932 ARS 140 
821 271,374 634 450,013 947 958,254 59| 159,614 369} 98, 
489 108.411 75 52, 459 136 168, 946 37| 109.534 472| 202,663 
110 38,571 47 32, 758 112 127,452 6| 16, 821 83| 33.785 
48 17,362 7 4,47 23 29,349 1 , 50| 16,624 
91 7444 5 3,548 1 | ROR TR: 2 "712 

2 cast Raine shuapdiieincGadaixiarehextecss yop cane Le 
15 7 RRS. VISIO SY A EI [ROSS ma ected RI 5 1, 884 
BAA 132,092 251 181,017 219 211,221 4°" "19" 855 372| 172,094 

1,697 522.033 3R1 246,877 256 297,404 22} 61.523 583| 157.424 
400 155, 646 126 87,068 110 110,559 27} 72,545 145| 58,808 
ere: See wee Saal eeer nS: SES eer 2 1,400 
575 257,409 531 362,350 217 234,005 10| 27,646 55| 43.336 

88 39, 246 58 41,136 83 87,627 3 6,361 33| 31,966 

157 71,627 BR 47/701 99 Re RRR psc si 2 1,005 

148 60,729 262 184, 684 195 231,316 4 9,633 164 63,546 

150 48,561 6 4,00 2 Ee Sess 15 4,840 

5A 24,503 318 222,324 293 RRR Maniatis 2 "972 

5 2,317 53 35,924 2! ES eS BG Vee en eee 
124 44/354 2 1,325 12 IE e-0h ions ucemi ova: eae 
22 8,112 10 7,474 38 48,047 2} 14,348 51| 26,027 

2,203 734, 958 494 318, 465 763 871,574 64| 166,818] 2,750 1,110,484 
A 17.280 it bb , 10,687 Jiu ka ee Pee 30| ' 10,520 

3,88 ; 291 1 2, 
BA Ge Epona 1 RR. Be. — Tapers “ w cia 
597 227,543 359 256, 623 280 297,390 28] 79,859 331] 136,697 
Ra, TRE Nt ar REED 1 ER Ame: aii Beemer 

5 2,371 27 18, 868 3 REE, SRR SN ies: «tena 
10 EBay: See 1 RRS GRREe- ey 10 2,960 

6,785} 2,632,183] 8,270] 5,281,791] 5,431] 5,778,165 208} 501,801 

7 3,036 10 ‘977 aR Segoe i aaa ++ 
12 5.041 11 7,480 2; 835 1 ‘2 4 2,240 
208 92,407 872 598,539 905 981,915 75| 189.739 53| 54.408 

Pc MPS sir teew « 526 1 RRR eons Se waatornanry 
38 INS SERS eS eT Ae: eer: enen | 6 : 
is oo 69 . “i 188 , old oh 6023 Gee. kee 142 135° 201 

: : j 399, 43° t ,978,853 23) 59,52 : 

133 54,875 81 54,764 78 80, 2: 2 51 lrg 
30,980' $11,210,243! 24,067! $16,034,766! 23,495! $25,333,685! 1, 751!$4,887,706! 11,2501$4, 560,521! 
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. . | 
is | Ending June 30, 1924 |Canadian Exports | 
: TIRES 
2 ELECTRIC PASSENGER CARS TRUCKS PARTS 
“ae VEHICLES PARTS 
ns Casings Inner Solid COUNTRIES 
ilue No. | Value Value No. Value No. Value 
es cee babes $1,426 424 $5,950 550 $961 Austria 
i re 1,026 159 2,083 98 151 Azores and Madeira Islands 
| Sel eee 5,884,775] 5081 80,981) 3,947 7,739 Belgium 
Re bac canente 2,338 25 245 60 86 Bulgaria 
atl ES 2,688 179 3, 863 40 99 482 ; Czechoslovakia 
Rathin |...seeeeee| 5,795,150) 33,463 326,203} 29,399] 38,836 5 ; enmark 
eS eee 176 43 ; 8” "aie Se agente Esthenia 
ee), Da se aici 7,923| 4,786 65,085} 5,332} 10,042 Finland 
ee RS _--| 2,293,246] 2,744 50,491 515 2,062 France 
15, 900 $ 5,439 268 832 ermany 
Sys, ll Ee RE A Ge?) eS, Ee Pe Gibraltar 
19,237 1,533 2,416 » Greece 
5,577 475 901 eee ee Hungary 
14,499 871 1,307}........ se SG aay re Iceland and Faroe Islands 
41,175 4,101 fe OO ig dadcxcacaceududusagets Italy 
2,435 348 1 — ee Ae “Ry Stem Meet Feminy COE nee Latvia 
MERC CsecnseenheneneRiserabeeBeeesescccal oil “ (i Miikcasiagalseanuctacghiniccscsolewsses <aaccuses Lithuania 
983 154 | Se A 7 ..Malta, Gozo and Cyprus 
95,503} 5,520) 14,336 260 RRR ei Netherlands 
3,500 120,821) 8,286 14,904 429 MUNG ces ke eKexdcaaune ..Norway 
a 2,614 Se «.. BBs isn: Co Errore Poland and Danzig 
30,442} 7,121 14,044 aa 5 Te eR Pe | 2 eee ere een Portugal 
33 94 292 RE. Lieeetre) CUreere tree) eer] coer re ameabiin coerrerrtrrreer ce: re Rumania 
5,002 101 ’ 3] CORE COSee nen COOnnCnn COCnCeennny COCOnenn COOPnennn (ies nnnnnnennnecene ncn nee Russia 
91,336] 4,188) 11,650] 1,450 eS ET SISA SEI. Spain 
334,017} 19,794] 37,565 352 Bre iaccoahaucsetetiads Sweden 
45,731] 1,515 4,056 a oe er Cee TARR: ee ery Switzerland 
EPI Sere Peers rere. reer ON eR ORS, Tee hae BUI «cc cvcccccsscccceccedsec NED 
2,717 16 | Oe eR A Ot ann S| PREG! HIRE Fes UA: Ree manny SHY 2 Ukraine 
955,302} 58,952) 92,136] 18,587 EM cscccdacieas maze England 
4,931 619 786 RiGeen” GRRE 8 os eile tencicodecdd he deccdiscucducdcdten, 7.) lids ciddedetdeeteabaracss Scotland 
ees ¢ 7.766 903 1,099 5 ar Sheep: 
io AE cals cce ce'eo ws 1,961 202 12,667 224 402 4 . .. Yugoslavia, Albania and Fiume 
. Om eed North and South America 
PE tS. Spee ecco: a a. Bugg acaeee, gutac suka sipdaneaeehe® obdau meh? @ie tae GE DER enon s xecesacegedts United —— 
232,404 22} 34,267| 11,721,789] 30,898 341,219] 14,416) 46,421) 1,832 pene, SOEs Hee 
Pee (ee re 2,474 94 1,004 129 | ERT es yam mae 
vee ME AD asia since ti 13,804 542 9,890 511 1,137 46 NOP acing cebddtagsidee Costa Rica 
i 16,219 898 14,486] 1,046 2,207 5 Ei xenteciensesxvesesssn 
. EE Eee 14,102 491 8,840 647 1,345 DO) | COUMMIEE cSccdulsduacccocga [eRasewaabtevaatoucnbex.. 0 *.. Waedadeuaccseaasesens Honduras 
ee Sel a 7,635 360 4,716 819 1,402 ee SORA RRR SOR NED Clebtap a: MOR Ma master ts: Nicaragua 
5,150 9} 11,142 79,429] 5,864 76,545| 6,118] 11,561 <a eles CRS SIRES Seabees SEER ROR pee: ‘ana 
> i a aie ciladam 15,513 948 19,005} 1,235 3,191 | cs ee SURI HEREIN oa eecy See REN Salvador 
42,404 22} 13,284 496,787) 45,804 493,668} 47,051] 85,439} 1,573 | CENCE ERA Mexico 
be evees “a RW cess su dape oars meeteCasganans ere Paahenacs 2 1,500 449} - -Miguelon, Langley and St. Pierre 
tree * 2,042 16 560 57 rN Eee * eee: 2,100|----Newfoundland and Labrador 
bees 369 20 570 21 i ae Stas teas dt MMRAK decks ncecescasehned Barbados 
8, 605 3,632 245 5,378 19  Sepgeee biGusestes 295] - oer eee eee geee seen Jamaica 
vines 1,494 60 1,591 4 OL Re S ebadles 691|---- . Trinidad and Tobago 
otaes 1,245 56 1,937 10 5 ae re eee yo EA "Other British West Indies 
29,275 117,544| 2,894 86,097 12 14,546 3 6,800 DB <ecddccccvecuscccesscerces Cuba 
164 10, 963 12,549 7 UNE oxddectlesdunccess MRT ceccdeces Dominican Republic 
ove 2,416 2 29 4 yf OPER E Ure eeere ee MES Dean cca deakaws Dutch West Indies 
teeeeee 18 4 CE COPE TET oe] a Seen SP amenete SPOR 
sevens ) | LE, Rie 2 i S| ei WADE vee avnsodencddeed eee 
os 847 6 Se MeaS ae ipateaess cc cubaweetwaaDecaccdeds TO SAM re rr eee Virgin Islands 
201 , 885 78,008 988} 36,751 654 Soa ichccbevdccwssas “‘idz, i sisi bavennenah ental Argentina 
ad 747 16 554 12 13,486 . ivi 
10, 652 36,173 604} 13,720 107 112,601 
12,391 10,423 197 7,419 25 , 165 
12,248 10,481 215 9,707 27 31,292 
veces 1,936 8 354 11 90 
2,002 304 48 1,044 57 33,324 
a onevel No visisacateeaassdeoaebwotie: tikes akan se 
arees 185]...... | RES fo | RRS er 
27,466 24,634 257| 10,3 2 6 2,890 
11,887 9,277 113 1,982 68 60, 409 
38, 813 1 600 85,481| 7,135 82,421] 9,970} 19,342 54 1,642 43 42,043 
oy ee oe oe 1,802 292 2,521 439 ee babar 42 13,762 
4, 2 5,147 215,818} 8,446 84,217| 6,224) 11,432 800 25,597| 2,317 994, 801 
ey eee 25.610) 2,124 21, 908 876 1,837 211 4,871 225 105,591 
S| ee 115,180| 5,431 53,976| 2,759 4,599 293 5,883 482 222,716 
i an ae 72,702| 3,608 39,087) 1,644 3,898 100 1,512 54 34,149 
-—as OE eee 44,954 575 4,799 190 233 20 200 1 635 
ae ae eee. L....;.... 120,024, 6,189 73,802} 5,739 10,281 ae | ae Rie 
| Oe eee 29,507 818 9,323 343 605 344 ' 493 185,297 ’ 26,224 
Te |lUee  ae 8,950 228 1,743 235 ore Serre een Smee Pare Kreme e ERP ED .Hejaz, Arabia and Mesopotamia 
De oS Reey 21,890 837 9,817 435 PE, FREES 35 | EE See ; MMAB ISS, casanedeamcseets Hongkong 
315, 9 9,801 888,185} 51,329 567,184] 44,262)  81,973| 8,787) 149,677 239 125,228 151} 70,575 Mlicaxicccidecctre, _. Japan 
ol 8,971 230 ,364 227 378 8 DNNAD onhatiead don ddcuasbetewacaneendeeendctenica ce cxgasisekaaneiapedaces eee 
ere De rand, 41,442| 1,385 19,912] 1,636 2,710 8 241 14 Wei cactberadsiencs | aa pe, Palestine and Syria 
ye oe eee 2,123 42 409 24 Lj OEE SCTE COPE TT) SPP 2 UHER SUC NRRREE) 9 een Bee ine NE .. Persia 
i oe... 160,867| 25,615 a a a eT ot” Re, I eine aR) icin ES eRRtRE a: ’ Philippine tslendo 
wes OS RS Seer nes Oe Se KOS See, eee | PEP mee Ce hee Pn Here een Nem os) Hee eee) Meer) YR Rae eee trys Ae Sey ussia 
corns 236 2,572 216 526 60 974 87 26,710 88} 29,118 OME i laxdaausactecninanss eee 
a 68 677 72 Sin ces civcPenensondeeisecedssistapascenscadstsbhaddeasacwerddhseuassevesdeassbscedanngsnesanessco ee 
“60 Oceania : 
ge, 1,479,059| 30,251 434,548] 22,053} 49,874] 4,535] 138,441] 7,453] 2,343,782] 3,907] 1,295,619] 411,650|..............-- _.. Australia H 
re ee et Cee 4,492 93 1,358 54 93 14 SUR AU UN cca ecosecvdbeedesvaliccbtaks eee eae  eeweceesecesses British Oceania ' 
1, i ees eee 5,738 172 2,024 138 293 27 i SSIS ARIES Rt: Sera) creme) Jo te Seay French Oceania ' 
ee ietind......... 406,076} 22,073 309,156] 15,057; 33,254] 2,200] 90,181] 4,437| 2,356,354 768| 263,554] 119, A91|...............-. New Zealand i 
eo | |. ee ; 1 2,211 245 | | Re Tees || ee Seats e 6.075|.......-..-+---.. Other Oceania ' 
” Africa : 
cont HL (Bibsee. OR aS SSE Sea PERS SO FO Ce! I eS es, ee me, SeAMOmep ne ees Belgian Congo i 
ee econ eee 69, 733 727 12,223 943 2,448 2 52 134 36, 986 84] 28,516] 22, 863]............ British West Africa 
000 BO itttefeeseeeees 440,176| 13,877 184,739] 13,499} 28,178 312| 12,300) 1,686 996, 859 74, 23,590) 859,771|............. British South Africa 
Ree ae oeaeee........ 41,617} 2,519 26,420} 2,548 3,530 46 1,570 298 112,816 132 46,815 22,736|..............British East Africa 
seneees 1 566 25,201; 1,181 14,453 687 1,195 249 6,088 1 (A CERRY Cree Ss egaeers! sr Re Canary Islands ; 
a 24,408 937 8,509 523 647 282 6,852 32 | PEE ERNE ian Reem ' 
Poe eseee cies 5,807 100 I PO ee ee ee ee a ee. eae See ene Bi ici aos od oc 
ee be 12,310 14 126 8 ;- Rae ee 3 1,541 2 652|..........|....-....... Other French Africa 
| oa See 12,310 78 4,601 73| 547) 52| 1,356 3 BM g soo waa Pedic neals cana dccdactainexandsivananeaiore daa 
Patidso-4 See. 13,782 176 3,487 264 891) 4} 97 45 > ES 3|.......... Portuguese East Africa 
ee es 15, 478 210 3,311 459 955 76} i) Pn eee ee) Selene) See Tee RM 
oe || i Ure OE Ee - | : Aer er rer eee ire rere SLOP Tl Peer er Repreeen ice) DERM! PEMD) Le ER 
Peeves ae ST SD SEY aN) RS ene) ORT Ae eed: Le) ee one 97 63,414 16 7,501 2,104)................Other Countries 
782,910 oa oe SO I pre | ; 
Fn a 1, 1331 $44,236,937 609, 1061 $7,382,889! 559, 1801$1,037,3011 56,1061$1,502,101! 23,931\ $11,837,103| 7,2381$2,461, 656 Mi ie scccecccsse: Tota 
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affect the six months’ export figures, as Sweden was 
formerly served from Copenhagen and the Santiago plant 
did not begin active operations until the second quarter. 
It is reported to have reached from 200 to 250 vehicles 
monthly. 

Detailed study of the shipments will in themselves 
reveal little change in the general direction of our ex- 
port trade. The totals are considerably higher for a 
good many countries, but, generally speaking, the busi- 
ness is coming from practically the same territories as 
in 1923. Australia, still the leader, took much larger 
shipments, both from the United States and Canada, and 
Argentina forged well to the front as a buyer of com- 
plete cars. Assembly of Fords in the Buenos Aires plant 
likewise was enlarged, and from every indication Argen- 
tina will continue among the heaviest purchasers. 

The reduction in shipments to Great Britain during 
the second quarter was the natural result of the budget 
announcement that the tariff would be eliminated on im- 
ported cars on Aug. 1. The anticipated lower prices, 
when the duty actually came off, demoralized the retail 
trade. Distributors and traders quickly revised their 
shipping schedules. The export section of the industry, 
of course, expects that Great Britain will become a larger 
buyer of American and Canadian made vehicles, but to 
estimate this potential trade accurately is difficult. 


European Trade in American Cars 


The six months’ figures reveal also an increasing im- 
portance of the general European trade in American 
motor cars. The Scandinavian countries, Great. Britain, 
Spain and some other sections have been for many years 
important users of American cars. Now, however, with 
increasing stability and with the slow but certain return 
to more normal conditions, a much wider section of the 
Continent is interesting itself in the American lines. 

The chief value in summing up the six months’ trade 
is in the indications it gives of what is before us. Look- 
ing backward, it is to be seen that dealers and dis- 
tributors abroad became more cautious in the second 
quarter, reacting to the less favorable developments 
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here at home, reducing shipments and taking steps to 
insure that stocks of unsold vehicles would not be al- 
lowed to pile up. Exports as a whole decreased to some 
extent, although not to anything like the extent of do- 
mestic shipments. This was apparent in June and to 
some extent in July, but in August a more satisfactory 
turn was shown. The new models began going out, ex- 
change took a turn for the better in numerous countries, 
particularly sterling and francs, and the London accord 
sent out an impulse of better business to all parts of the 
world. 


Future Looks Favorable 


As this is written, the most favorable statements can 
be made as to our future business. The increased prices 
for wheat, corn and other grain which has heartened 
the domestic sales managers so visibly and so quickly, 
is just as important to the export manager. Australia, 
predicting a big crop of wheat, and Argentina, with a 
similar outlook, will react accordingly. More solid foun- 
dations have been achieved in India, likewise an agri- 
cultural territory, and the automotive trade will profit 
accordingly. 

Wherever we look the territories producing raw mate- 
rials are seen to be in a favorable position. Even the 
rubber markets are believed to have passed their low 
points and the territories producing this staple will im- 
prove accordingly. Raw materials of every sort—grains, 
sugar, wool, cattle and meats, metals, etc.—are moving 
in larger volume and, generally, at better prices. Most 
of the export trade now and for the remainder of the 
year wili come from these areas, with the industrial sec- 
tions, particularly of Europe, becoming more important 
into 1925. 

Export managers and producing factories, definitely 
looking ahead, must plan and prepare for 1925 to be by 
far the most important export year since the industry 
was founded. Total breakdown of the European situa- 
tion is the only thing that can prevent this large busi- 
ness from coming about; on the face of present develop- 
ments, such a breakdown appears impossible. 
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Automotive Shipments for 
Cars Parts | Trucks | 
Countries nie: 
Upto | $500to| Over | Up to 
| $500 $1000 $1000 Value | 1 Ton 
Europe | 
Belgium........... 13 | Biscswetedlnex enews Sci soogate 
Rr rere ere Ene (Sr ak Umea. $2,340 | 
Finland Se ee Xi 
France 5 one gitar. een ees 4 F Liccdaseet sake i (a 
Germany.............. Sibales Sue Clee teaee es i eee ba 
Malta, tr and Sopa Islands......|........ een aoe 54 1.. 
Netherlands........ eT. ee 44 2 609 |.. 
Norway.. er Pee errr ere ; _ Aa 19 | 
Portugal........ stivosar PN iver greene sa puedastsatend | 
Sweden........ a TET Or (eee Lopes ; 18 24 
eS Seer tere 6 eee 
NE an 5 ois -ajp't bo so sn cas Heo snes obAEae EO aOR , Sean 347 
DD oares punks eecuioonsieasn +6 196 17 115 23,912 324 
North and South America 
United States...... ; : | re 1 3,586 
NS i oo pice 6 450k yA mands Kaeaote POCeee re: it CABS AARES =: Fem 
BE gies ids ose ccis adoie-va'sdacdicclccs Meabwee an eae if SSR a | eeerecne: 
| ee eer eee ANT: oe ret ae, [Pe eaN 3 
Miquelon, Langley, St. Pierre... |...... te eeaeK sel es eaphds 185 2 
Newfoundland and Labrador........ 15 2 Ray ear e A eee 
Barbados.......... "a Bile either ence wees 84 
Jamaica........... Seaeeies BN ewawastscaceven RAs visosen 
RE IID, a. as 5:6 os sve y de b's vin Cede aaece shercuecee ee 
ob eo s ~alleed) 4g plee E CEOEES CORES Perma 3 
minican — ee ee ee Cee 108 
Dutch West Indies..................}....... | Re ey ek eee 
eS OM wicbasntrursote oeieey aa wee SS ee ern aera ee 
NE ee en: Ferme bane. tat mre 2  ) eee 
Beate Stipis.s.< Re ey ay ate ge ARAL Td be A Ee ae ot aR 
sos wpb wias sap ea gieeiey 8 Sine cistern 1 
|” RSG re Me eee cen a Ferty 5, LOE Eee 4 _ gar 





June, 1924 from Canada 
— 
| Cars Parts Trucks 
Countries 7 
Upto | $500te| Over Up to 
$ $1000 | $1000 Value 1 Ton 
British Gulena.. ies udeana Side io ee, Senne ree ; 
es setae, Selo We et ae $3 
=e , | 9 eee Cee Seer eee 
ee a 2 eee, See 
| ESO e cr ee) eee if Rete: eer 
Asia 
rts ; oD ene ee! ae 
British India........ 369 | ee 20,327 99 
eee 38 Cy Ee Ss ern Pe 10 
a Settlements....... 23 1 ee 17,511 16 
aa 8 DRESS Ne Sewcdaee 
Other Dutch East Indies....... 196 2 3 6,519 31 
apan. 15 oo PA eee ee 
Pa estine and Syria. ete ate ais 3 Re EPP 
_. See  & are ae 1,185 2 
RS ae Sie eee | pee Ra See 
P . Oceania 
Si ns 1,038 6 895 504 
| British Oceania....... Te EEE Cee vere (ee ne " ire ere: 
PRON, os scch's 5 0a cases aesra 453 205 89 26,616 110 
Africa 
British West Africa................ unt SSG: Pree eee 4,8 
British South Africa................. 141 152 12 485,228 }......-+ 
British East Africa................. Me PRiseses 2,732 26 
pone _. See eee Soe Bits cinckaass coven 
Egyp Ce er, 4 fi ree, Pe ee 
Peckiouins EastAfrica............ oe ere 1 "| ae 
i tiie ies 2,579]  627| 306 | $621,728 | 1,124 
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Stimulating Sales 


EW models undoubtedly provide a stimulus to 

sales, but this one method should not obscure the 
possibility of injecting added vigor into merchandis- 
ing by other means. Most sales campaigns in the past 
have been hard on new model announcements. It is 
natural that this should be the case. But, it should 
be recognized that it isn’t absolutely necessary to 
bring ou. a new model in order to have a special sell- 
ing effort. 

Oakland now is carrying on a “Sealed Order Week,” 
which is an excellent example of what can be done to 
stimulate public interest and dealers’ merchandising 
effort, without any basis other than the regular prod- 
uct. It takes considerable ingenuity to figure out 
campaigns of this kind which are not in the publicity 
stunt class and which have a sound marketing basis. 
But it can be done and more efforts of similar char- 
acter might be put forward with advantage. 


Get Out the Vote 


ge ae ie out the vote for many years has been 
the function of political workers. Today it has 
become the duty of every good citizen. Automotive 
men have a very strong incentive to go to the polls 
because no industry ever has been subject to more 
haphazard legislation and unfair taxation. Traffic 
regulations, motor vehicle taxes, compulsory automo- 
bile insurance, Federal luxury taxes and a host of 
other questions of vital importance to automotive 
executives will be up for discussion in various States 
end municipalities. The future prosperity of the in- 
dustry depends largely upon the wisdom and fairness 
with which these problems are met and solved. 

In each national election since 1896 the proportion 
of voters has dwindled. In 1896, 80 per cent of those 
qualified to vote did vote; in 1909, 73 per cent; in 
1908, 66 per cent; in 1912, 62 per cent, and in 1920, 
less than 50 per cent. 

Nearly 3,000,000 people are directly employed in 
the automobile business. If they all go to the polls 
trying conscientiously to select the best men for the 
various local, State and national offices, they will per- 
form a real service to the industry which employs 
them as well as to the country in which they live. 


Consignment Shipments 


ANY sound reasons exist for the method of 

'4 financing automobile sales which has grown up 
with the industry, despite the fact that it differs con- 
siderably from the practice in most other fields. It 
has been pointed out frequently that the automobile 
maker is practically the only manufacturer who gets 
cash for his product as it leaves the factory. The fact 
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remains that the automobile is quite different from 
most other commodities in that its value can be de- 
preciated very greatly in a few days’ use, so that it 
does not constitute as good security in itself as do 
many other units. Moreover, it can be moved readily 
from one place to another, due to its very nature. 

The few manufacturers who have experimented 
with shipping on consignment or on credit terms have 
had very unfortunate experiences, and it is the gen- 
eral opinion among manufacturers that the present 
system will remain in force even during times of keen 
competition because of its peculiar fitness for auto- 
motive merchandising. One sales manager expresses 
a pretty general opinion when he says that “it would 
be a catastrophe if manufacturers started shipping to 
dealers on consignment.” 


Two Facts 


ECOGNITION of two facts is specially important 
in any discussion of the proposals made recent- 
ly by dealers’ associations to manufacturers. 

The first is that manufacturers do not and prob- 
ably cannot operate as a unit on internal merchandis- 
ing policies, despite their organization in the form 
of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
Such an organization frequently makes it possible for 
the industry to present a united opinion on questions 
relating to the public or to other industries which 
affect each manufacturer in about the same way. 
An entirely different situation arises when the ques- 
tion at issue concerns only the industry itself and af- 
fects each individual manufacturer in a different way. 

Changes of policy within the industry in the long 
run must come about through individual action rather 
than through attempts to make binding agreements. 
The latter procedure not only would be likely to come 
into conflict with some phase of Federal law, but 
would be foreign to the fundamental spirit of progres- 
sive business associations which fosters, rather than 
hinders, individual initiative and- experimentation. 
Undoubtedly it would be to the benefit of the entire 
industry if all manufacturers would adopt certain 
policies, but such unanimity of action can be gener- 
ated only from unanimity of opinion. 

The second fact to be remembered is that many 
manufacturers already are making—and have been 
making for some time—serious, conscientious efforts 
to solve in a constructive way the problems presented 
by the dealers. Some of them have licked their most 
serious difficulties. Others still are far from the goal. 
But there is no question that much honest work is be- 
ing done by individual car builders to better mer- 
chandising conditions. Admission of this fact need 
not obscure the many ills that still need to be reme- 
died, but it may make for a better understanding 
between the retailers and producers. 
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Our Industry ‘Today—_ 





Better Demand from Dealers During August Shows 
Increasing Interest in Cars on the 
Part of the Consumer 


NEW YORK, Aug. 25—With the new model season rapidly approaching 
an end and the outlook growing brighter for greater business in agricultural 
areas, the automobile retail sales situation shows distinct improvement. 
There continues a better demand from dealers, this reflecting a stirring of 
buying interest on the part of consumers. 

After their experience with accumulated stocks during the spring of the 
year, dealers are not disposed to take more cars than retail demand justifies. 
Manufacturers, on their part, will regulate production programs solely by 


sales conditions in the field. 

Actual sales volume has not taken a 
strong upward trend, but the increase 
is satisfactory and the outlook far more 
encouraging than it has been for some 
time. Contributing to the sales improve- 
ment, no doubt, is the fact that many 
prospective buyers have entered the mar- 
ket after waiting for the new models 
of cars to be announced. 


Rural Possibilities 


What will develop. in the agricultural 
zores will not affect current production. 
As demand comes from those sections, 
schedules will be advanced to meet it. 
Good reports, however, are being re- 
ceived by manufacturers from dealers 
throughout the Northwest, and a buy- 
ing movement of some extent may be 
expected to develop in a short time. 
Through his inability to be an impor- 
tant factor in automobile sales up to this 
time, the farmer is expected to loom 
large in the future. What is equally 
encouraging to his return to the market 
is the fact that, because of his lcng ab- 
sence, he will not bring a used car with 
him. 

With production keeping pace with 
demand and with demand having a slight- 
ly better tone, it would not be surpris- 
ing if September, even with fewer work- 
ing days, should show a stepping up from 
August production figures, which in turn 
probably will mount somewhat above the 
July total. July showed a greater output 
than in June, when production amounted 
to 245,817. 


Outlook in Truck Field 


Of the 262,876 cars and trucks pro- 
duced in July, 237,652 were passenger 
cars, the decline in truck production that 
started in May of this year continuing 
and showing to an extent the hesitancy 
that prevails in commercial centers. Ag- 
ricultural centers, however, will form a 
more important outlet for truck produc- 
tion than in the past, with the result that 
the truck end of the industry may be ex- 
pected to take a steady swing upward. 
Conservatism has been predominant in 
truck operations. Continued activity is 
noted in manufacture of buses, for which 
there is a steady demand. 





Buying Increasing, 
Detroit Discovers 


August Retail Sales Better 
Than July, With Produc- 


tion Heavier 


DETROIT, Aug. 25—August produc- 
tion will show a general increase over 
July, due more to absence of holidays 
and closed periods than to heavier oper- 
ating schedules. The month has shown 
marked steadiness of operation, not 
setting up high totals but holding to 
a fixed pace of production from day to 
day. Additions to factory working 
forces have been made all through the 
month. 


Dealers Taking New Models 


A considerable part of the production 
during the month has been in excess of 
retail sales, a condition made necessary 
by the introduction of new models in a 
number of popular lines. Stocking of 
dealers in the sense that term usually 
implies, however, has not occurred, the 
process being simply to give dealers some 
of the new models for their active sales 
work. Any cars on hand through the 
country are scarcely more than a few 
days’ supply in the face of an invigorated 
demand. 

August retai! sales have been much 
better than July, according to factory 
reports, though somewhat under the 
totals set up last year. Since the first 
of the month buying has graduaily in- 
creased, the Ford report for the second 
10 days being considerably larger. The 
Jast 10-day period in any month usually 
is the largest and this, continuing to be 
the case, is expected to bring the August 
total to a good healthy mark. 

The farmer market has not developed 
in any considerable volume as yet—it is 
not expected to until after Sept. 1. In- 
vestigations throughout the wheat belt 
and the Central West generally are re- 
ported by factories to show farmers 


ready to buy soon.. Three years have 
gone by in promises: of a good volume 
of buying without any considerable fy]. 
fillment, but this year will see realization, 
it is confidently declared. 
Over capacity in parts and materia] 
plants under normal conditions is much 
increased under the present reduced 
rates of operations in the car manufac- 
turing companies. This is resulting in 
extreme competition for business and as 
result the car companies are getting the 
advantage of prices which are admitted 
to be practically ruinous to the supply 
sources. It is no longer a question of 
the parts maker keeping his plant in 
operation and breaking even on his ex- 
penses. Losses in operating are now be- 
ing absorbed in many cases to avoid the 
greater losses of closing down. 


City Plants Feel Competition 


Parts makers in the city and immedi- 
ate vicinity are finding their proximity 
a disadvantage under present conditions 
because of high taxes and high labor 
costs. They are being forced to com- 
pete with manufacturers in many smaller 
cities of the country who are able to 
operate more cheaply and who are able 
to meet delivery requirements without 
difficulty owing to lower schedules in 
the car plants. Furthermore, there is 
no freight congestion of any kind at this 
time to handicap the out-of-the-district 
manufacturers. 





Improvement Noticed, 
Milwaukee Bank Says 


MILWAUKEE, Aug. 25—A note of 
encouragement is sounded in the current 
review of Milwaukee business issued by 
the largest local bank under the title of 
“Business and Financial Comment,” 
when it speaks of a distinct pick-up of 
activities. This confirms the impressions 
gained by trade circles generally, and 
specifically among automotive men. 

“Business in Milwaukee continued on 
about the same level.in the first half of 
July as in June, but toward the end of 
the month signs of improvement began 
to appear,” says the summary. “Tire 
manufacture in this territory is good. 
In recent weeks automotive parts and 
equipment manufacturers have been re- 
ceiving a slight increase of business. A 
distinctly improved feeling pervades the 
shoe and leather industry. Shoe fac- 
tories and hosiery mills have received 4 
fair increase of orders, and the increase 
in shce business has strengthened leather 
demand and prices. Furniture orders are 
reported on the increase, though for- 
ward orders are considerably below those 
at the same date last year.” 

Data now being gathered for the Sep- 
tember report shows that the condition 
is still undergoing improvement in 4 
gradual way. 
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Steady Production Features August 








Chicago Zone Busy 
with New Models 


Demand in Some Cases Said to 
Be Beyond Manufacturing 
Capacity of Plants 


CHICAGO, Aug. 25—Concentration of 
promotion upon new models with the 
purpose of pushing them just as much as 
conditions will permit is the dominant 
strategy of automobile producers in this 
zone at the present time. Manufacturers 
have been exerting special efforts to 
shape conditions at factories and in the 
retail field for this purpose and they 
have been signally successful. In most in- 
stances factory stocks are low or a sub- 
stantial nullity, the demand for new mod- 
els in certain cases being beyond manu- 
facturing capacity. © 

Along with this promotion goes the 
policy of supplying dealers, even when 
factory capacity is not strained, with only 
enough units to meet immediate de- 
mands. Thus production, while given 
greater freedom than was witnessed a 
month ago, is being held strictly to a 
conservative basis. There is little dan- 
ger that output will be carried beyond 
a profitable point, for, as remarked by 
one factory executive, while the last 
part of the year might lack in volume 
output, the profit per unit should aver- 
age up well with previous years and 
materially exceed that of the first half of 
the present year. No particular resist- 
ance is seen as a result of some slightly 
higher list prices. 


Nash Increases Production 


Nash is meeting gratifying response 
with its new line and has stepped up 
production accordingly, while Auburn 
also is finding a pleasing reception. Velie, 
like most others with new models to offer, 
followed a limited schedule, prior to in- 
troduction, but now with the new Velie 
line before the public it is expected that 
this company will move ahead at higher 
acceleration, supplying the  require- 
ments of the trade but pursuing its usual 
practice of not overloading retailers. 

Apperson, which resumed a_ longer 
stride Aug. 18, curtailed production for 
July and August in order to be without 
a factory stock and practically no dealer 
stocks when it swings into production its 
new series of Apperson Sixes. Accord- 
ing to factory advices, the new Apperson 
Six will embody improvements and some 
equipment changes that will be an- 
nounced later. The Apperson “V” type 
motor will be continued. The policy here 
18 typical of the general situation in 
noteworthy respects, it being Apperson’s 
Plan'to respond tothe retail demand but 
Proceed slowly and feel out the market 

fore actually going into enlarged pro- 
duction. Its September output will be 





larger than that of August, however, and 
it is stated that production for Septem- 
ber and the last quarter will likely run 
about 60 per cent of the first quarter, the 
full extent of increase depending, nat- 
urally, upon market receptivity. 
Employment took a brace in July, but 
there still remains considerable unem- 
ployment in industry generally. 





The Week 
in the Industry 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., President 
General Motors Corp., has stated 
that no General Motors division in 
the future will require or permit 
dealers or distributors to carry 
stocks of cars at any season of the 
year beyond what is logical or 
economical. 


Car production in both the De- 
troit and Cleveland districts will 
show an increase for August along 
with the increase in sales which has 
been practically countrywide. The 
effect of lessened sales in the first 
six months of this year is exem- 
plified in the Willys-Overland semi- 
annual earning’s statement which 
has just been made public. Earn- 
ings for the first half dropped from 
$7,900,000 in 1923 to $2,781,692 
in 1924. This was equivalent to 
$35 per share on the preferred 
stock for the first six months of last 
year compared with $12.61 for the 
first half of 1924. 


Tire production in the Akron dis- 
trict has increased to more than 
85,000 per day. According to P. 
W. Litchfield, vice-president and 
factory manager of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., this produc- 
tion will be maintained throughout 
the remainder of this year. Ameri- 
can tire exports continue to lag be- 
hind the figures of previous years 
while the importation of casings is 
gradually increasing. 


The five-day working week is 
said to be a permanent arrange- 
ment in the Ford plants. The effect 
of increased overhead of plant 
maintenance will be made up for by 
increased efficiency of men and op- 
eration during the five-day working 
period. Henry Ford said in an in- 
terview that he believes the ten- 
dency today is toward decentraliza- 
tion and a city to country move- 
ment. The plan for _ boosting 
Ford sales on a new $5 a week plan 
has just been made public. 


The Paige-Jewett dealers’ dinner 
will be held on the evening of the 
second trade-day of each of the 
national shows. It is hoped that 
other companies will similarly ad- 
vance the dates of their dinners. 











Ohio Fall Outlook 


Encourages Makers 


Both Car and Tire Manufac- 
turers See Evidence of 
Improved Business 





CLEVELAND, Aug. 25—Automobile 
men of this district are accepting reports 
from Akron of proposed increased tire 
production as evidence of a bright fall 
business for the entire automotive field. 
The Akron plants are said to be contem- 
plating approximately a 10 per cent in- 
crease in production for the immediate 
future over that of the current period. 

This upturn in the tire business corre- 
sponds fairly well with that reported by 
car builders of Cleveland and Toledo. 
Jordan, Peerless and Cleveland all show 
sales betterments for the six months pe- 
riod of this year over the first half of 
1923. If these companies are able to 
maintain their planned production for 
the balance of 1924 the showing for the 
current year will be even better than 
that presented by the figures for the first 
half, they say. 


Plants Adding Men 


Faith in the market for automotive 
products for the remaining months of 
1924 is indicated by the employment fig- 
ures here. While industries engaged in 
one or another phase of motor business 
are by no means up to their normal em- 
ployment records, practically all of the 
major plants have been taking back some 
of their former workers during the last 
week. 

This employment condition maintains 
not only in Cleveland, but also in such 
centers as Akron and Toledo. Investiga- 
tion in Toledo shows that the slow-down 
at the Willys-Overland plants during the 
past summer has resulted in a great 
many men being out of work for months. 
However, this condition is gradually cor- 
recting itself, as the Overland is adding 
to its factory force, or as the skilled 
men are finding employment in the plants 
of such centers as Flint and Cleveland, 
it is stated by employment offices of 
Toledo. : 


Dealer Position Strengthened 


The present year in the automotive 
business, at least from the standpoint of 
producers here, has served as a period of 
elimination. There have been many 
changes in distributors and dealers, some 
going out of business entirely and others 
changing their lines. This shakeup has 
served a double purpose, it is claimed: 
In the first place, it has removed from 
the field distributors who were simply 
agents and not real salesmen, and it has 
taught manufacturers that there must 
be a closer sales cooperation between 
dealer and factory in the future. 
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$12.61 Share Earned 
by Willys-Overland 





Earnings for First Six Months 
Reached $2,781,692—-A Drop 


from Last Year 





TOLEDO, Aug. 27.—Earnings of the 
Willys-Overland Co. for the first half of 
the current year were $2,781,692, com- 
parable with $7,900,000 in the same 
period last year, according to the con- 
densed balance sheet issued by President 
John N. Willys. 

This is equivalent to about $12.61 a 
share on the preferred and compares 
with $35 a share earned in the same 
period of last year. Slackness in the 
industry during the second quarter of the 
year is largely responsible for the de- 
crease in volume of earnings, but price 
cuts have had some effect. 

During the period sales totaled 98,779, 
of which 77,699 were Overlands. This 
is compared with sales of 200,000 in the 
same period last year. 

Despite the smaller volume of current 
business the company statement shows 
an excellent financial condition. Cash on 
hand is $2,723,920; notes receivable, $4,- 
772,663, and merchandise inventories, 
$31,938,106. A million dollars of the gold 
bonds were retired July 15. Current lia- 
bilities totaled $7,458,508, which gives a 
ratio of more than five to one of net 
quick assents to liabilities. 


Patents Written Off 


‘Land value of $1,749,567 and buildings 
and machinery totaling $41,071,666 have 
been depreciated by $13,525,730, bringing 
the total permanent assets to $27,275,- 
277. Patents have been written off. 
There are deferred charges to insurance, 
taxes and unamortized bond discount 
amounting to $1,273,289. The profit and 
loss surplus is $16,457,669. 

Dividends on the cumulative preferred 
stock since Oct. 1, 1920, amounting to 
$5,787,998, are unpaid. 

Current liabilities are less than half 
what they were a year ago and merchan- 
dise inventories have increased only 
about 10 per cent. 

Net tangible assets per share of pre- 
ferred stock have been gradually in- 
creasing in the last three years. A year 
ago they stood at $184 per share and to- 
day are about $235 a share, as compared 
with $150 a share at the end of 1922. 

Car sales have lately been on the in- 
crease and gradual building up of pro- 
duction schedules calls for about 40 per 
cent increases in the present working 
force in the next few weeks. 

There are more than 4500 men now at 
work at the local plant. 





MALLEABLE ASSOCIATION MEETS 


MOLINE, ILL., Aug. 283—The western 
division of the American Malleable Cast- 
ing Association held its annual meeting 
this week in this city, visiting local fac- 





tories, hearing H. Bornstein, lately re- 
turned from a European travel, describe 
malleable iron industry conditions and 
advancements there, and playing golf. 
Mr. Bornstein is chemical engineer for 
Deere & Co. C. Howard Ross, general 
manager of the Union Malleable Works, 
East Moline, had charge of the program 
arrangements. 


Federal Charges Denied 
by Another Wheel Maker 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 27—In a cita- 
tion directed to the Hayes Wheel Co., the 
Federal Trade Commission charges the 
company with lessening competition and 
creating a monopoly in the automobile 
wheel industry through acquiring the 
whole of the stock or share capital of a 
competing company—the Imperial Wheel 
Co. 

Imperial Plant Closed 


JACKSON, Aug. 28—Complaint of the 
Federal Trade Commission against the 
Hayes Wheel Co.. charging lessening of 
competition through its acquisition of 
the Imperial Wheel Co., Flint, and there- 
by restraining commerce in the sale of 
automobile wheels, is described by Justin 
R. Whiting, attorney for Hayes Wheel, 
as “simply another evidence of too much 
government.” 

Mr. Whiting says: 

The complaint appears to be in the 
nature of an inquiry rather than a prosecu- 
tion. Things have come to a point, when 
a company can hardly make a move without 
explaining it to some commission or other. 
The Imperial Wheel Co. is just a small con- 
cern which has closed its plant since the 
Hayes company bought its stock. 





The automobile trade is in the doldrums at 
present and when the Imperial’s plant will 
be reopened is more than I can tell. We 


acquired the firm more as a matter of con- 
venience than anything else, as we wanted 


representation in Flint. The combined com- 
panies certainly do not constitute a monopoly 
of the automobile wheel business. 





Eck Handles Falls Affairs: 
on Appointment by Court 


MILWAUKEE, Aug. 25—The Federal 
Court here has granted the petition of 
the First Wisconsin Trust Co. of Mil- 
waukee for a receivership for the Falls 
Motors Corp., Sheboygan Falls, Wis., and 
J. B. Eck, who has been in charge of 
operations for the Falls company for 
some time past, has been named re- 
ceiver and given complete charge of af- 
fairs. 

Financial schedules have been ordered 
prepared for a review by the court. The 
Falls works are operating with a lim- 
ited force and filling orders for passen- 
ger car engines. 

The receivership petition was based on 
the claim that the Falls company de- 
faulted in the first installment of inter- 
est, amounting to $15,000, on a $500,000 
gold bond issue secured by a trust deed 
to the Milwaukee trust company, which, 
in due time, under the agreement, made 
demand not only for the interest, but 
the principal as well. 
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Marmon Adding Men 
for Greater Output 


Prepares Way to Increase Produc- 
tion Following Reports of 
Better Conditions 


INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 283—Planning a 
production increase of 50 per cent for 
the 1924-1925 season, the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co. announces that during the 
last week it has built up its force to 
1000 men and would expand the force 
to 2500 as rapid)y as skilled workmen can 
be obtained. 

The rearrangement of the plant and 
the revamping of the entire production 
lay-out has been completed to enable the 
company to meet its increased schedule 
for the coming year. President G. M. 
Williams personally directed this work, 
He returned this week from a swing 
around Marmon distribyting points to 
find the plans worked out and everything 
ready to launch the increased produc- 
tion drive. 

It is said that $4,000,000 will be ex- 
pended in labor on the new production 
schedule and about $1,500,000 on ma- 
terials at the local plant. 

The expansion program was decided 
on because of the expected improved 
economic conditions the world over. The 
foreign outlook has improved so much 
recently that a short time ago the com- 
pany sent a special representative to 
Europe to make a survey and to re- 
establish Marmon distributing points. 
This work was entrusted to Frank K. 
Hambly, who has been with the com- 
pany and its New York distributor since 
war time. 

Mr. Williams, after his return from his 
trip through the West and Southwest, 
predicts that business pessimism is giving 
way before a general feeling of optimism 
which prevails in the larger cities. He 
says that in Texas the cotton crop is be- 
yond all expectations and that there is 
plenty of money in the banks in the 
larger cities. 


Mack to Add to Capital 
for Expansion Purposes 


NEW YORK, Aug. 25—Additional 
capital is being raised by Mack Trucks, 
Inc., for further expansion of its bus and 
rail car departments. This money 3 
being raised through a bond issue of 
$4,500,000 additional common stock un- 
derwritten by Hayden, Stone & Co., con- 
sisting of 56,622 shares, which will be 
offered to stockholders at $80. 

Stockholders of record Sept. 22 will 
have the right to subscribe on the basis 
of one share of the new for each five 
shares now held. Rights to subscribe 
expire Sept. 22. Subscribers will not 
participate in dividends until next March, 
but an adjustment of interest will be 
made in connection with installment pay- 
ments. 
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New Method Devised 
to Sell Weekly Plan 


Ford’s Detroit Branch Is Trying 
Out Innovation of Financing 
Corporation 


DETROIT, Aug. 26—Motor Buyers, 
Inc., formerly the Finance Corp., han- 
dling Ford paper exclusively, has devised 
a new method of selling the Ford weekly 
payment plan to prospective purchasers 
which is now being given a trial in the 
Detroit branch district before being 
nationalized, 

The plan was originated by Alonzo P. 
Ewing, president of the organization, 
and C. C. Winningham of this city, who 
have copyrighted all details under their 
names. Outlined at the recent annual 
convention of Ford branch managers, it 
made such an impression that a trial 
was decided upon, with the complete 
indorsement of the Ford Motor Co. 

Advertisements in the Detroit daily 
newspapers Sunday launched the plan 
and bore immediate fruit, many persons 
turning in coupons clipped from the 
papers, and thus opening an account 
with the Ewing organization which 
means the ultimate purchase of a Ford. 

As the plan works out, the finance 
company becomes the central depository 
for all funds paid from enrollments, for 
which it receives a 2 per cent commis- 
sion on the delivery of the car by the 
dealer. It pays the bank in which the 
prospect makes his original payment of 
$5 a 1 per cent collection fee and also 
pays 4 per cent to depositors. In this 
way it has the use of the money for its 
financing of sales, which relieves it from 
the necessity of borrowing from the 
banks. 

The finance company sells its enroll- 
ment books to the dealers at $3 each, 
which covers the cost of preparing the 
book and the cost of the collection and 
follow-up work which is part of the ser- 
vice. Following the sale of the book 
the account is turned over to Motor 
Buyers, which thereafter assumes re- 
sponsibility for the enrollments, reliev- 
ing the dealer of the necessity of keep- 
ing after the prospect and seeing that 
payments are made weekly. 

Only one account is kept, that with 
Motor Buyers. All payments are credited 
to this account, the bank forwarding 
stubs from the regular payment books, 
which contain 40 coupons and stubs each, 
each representing a $5 payment. 





White Commences Work 
on Another Plant Unit 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 27—Work has 
commenced on the second plant addition 
to be contracted for within the last few 
Months by the White Motor Co. Con- 
struction will be completed about the 
first of December, and the new unit will 
add a net floor space of 52,000 sq. ft. 





Broader View Is Being Taken of Commercial Vehicle’s 
Place in Freight and Passenger Carrying 


AN INTERVIEW WITH WALTER C. WHITE, 
President of the White Co. 


By John B. Abell, 
Special Cleveland News Representative of the Class Journal Co. 


Cleveland, Aug. 25. 


XPANSION of the motor bus business into an industry by itself, aided 

by wider adoption of legislation protecting bus operation, and growing 
cooperation of buses with electric railways are points stressed by Walter C. 
White, president of the White Co. 


Motor transportation, Mr. White says, is only in the primary stage of devel- 
opment. Men representing every agency of transportation now take a broader 
view of the commercial motor vehicle’s place in freight and passenger carrying. 


The saturation point in the automotive industry, he says, is a topic of 
yesterday. Far-sighted men no longer take it seriously, particularly in refer- 
ence to the recognized place of commercial vehicles, such as the motor truck 
and the motor bus, have in the national economic life. The public is acquiring 
this viewpoint, too, he declares, although the public more quickly grasps the 
individual benefits of bus development because bus growth has been so great 
during the past year that it has been a feature of the news of the day while 
truck development has been more gradual and its public benefit not so obvious 
except to business men directly concerned with it. 


New uses are being found daily for trucks, he says, and highways are 
being used more intelligently. Today there is a better understanding of the 
economic benefit gained by the community through motor transportation on 
public highways. Road building is increasing yearly. With every new mile 
the trucks increase and prove their usefulness to the economic life, and the 
belief in an approaching saturation point correspondingly disappears. 


The old idea of motor transportation, Mr. White says, was to let it take 
care of itself. It wasn’t figured into the plans for the future—for instance, 
into new buildings. Now the day is beginning where truck transportation is 
considered so important that it is going to have more and more influence upon 
architecture. Transportation facilities will be built into every factory and 
into office buildings. 


Mr. White dates the beginning of the new era of transportation from 
the war. Lessons learned in wartime, he says, gave business the first true 
picture of the possibilities of motorization. 


Since then, he says, there has been continued improvement of truck man- 
ufacturing methods. Owners have learned to build transportation into busi- 
ness. The elements of stability of maker and of service have been realized. 
New fields have been opened. The most important of these are in conjunc- 
tion with steam and electric railroads, the latter are using motor buses to 
help move passengers, the former are using motor trucks to move merchan- 


dise. 





An equally important field of a different nature is occupied by motor 
trucks in railroad terminal work. Mr. White cites the situation in Cincinnati 
as an example. Railroads there are using trucks to handle less-than-carload- 
lot freight and there have been enormous savings in time and money. 








The new building will cost approxi- 
mately $200,000. It will be located at 
about the center of the White factory 
group and is to be used for receiving 
of incoming materials and parts. The 
receiving plant will be 68 by 280 ft. in 
dimension, with a basement and two 
floors. 

One of the features of the plant will 
be a system of tunnels that will connect 
with other departments of the company. 
Through these tunnels materials and 
parts may be transferred to all parts of 
the factory without disturbing workers. 
Power trucks are used to transport the 
materials. 

The receiving plant will be built of 
flat slab reinforced concrete, with mill 
roof, carried by steel trusses spanning 
the entire width. Floors have been fig- 
ured for 400 lb. to the square foot on the 
first floor, and 300 lb. on the second level. 


Replacement Parts Makers 
Enrolled in Association 


CHICAGO, Aug. 25—Excellent prog- 
ress toward a permanent organization 
is being made by the National Standard 
Parts Association, following the pre- 
liminary meeting held in Detroit last 
May of manufacturers and jobbers of 
dependable replacement parts. 

At that time an executive committee 
was named and empowered to pass upon 
all applications for membership in the 
permanent organization, these applica- 
tions to come up for final action at a 
meeting to be held in Chicago during the 
week of Nov. 10. 

To date 22 replacement parts jobbers 
and 19 parts manufacturers have been 
accepted for membership by the execu- 
tive committee, and 12 applications are 
now under consideration. 
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G. M. Drafts Policy 


on Stocking Dealers 


Will Not Require Trade to Carry 
More Than Is “Logical and 
Economical” 


NEW YORK, Aug. 27—‘‘Manufac- 
turing schedules will be kept in line 
with the trend of retail sales as we 
see it, and no General Motors division 
in the future will require or permit 
its dealers or distributors to carry 
stocks beyond what is logical and 
economical.” 

This is General Motors’ future sales 
policy, as announced today by Presi- 
dent Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. It follows 
a searching personal investigation of 
dealer conditions by Mr. Sloan and is 
a logical sequence of the course Gen- 
eral Motors has been following for 
several months in holding down pro- 
duction to meet dealer demands, as 
borne out by monthly reports on sales 
to dealers and consumers. 

The need of such a policy was dis- 
covered following several big production 
months last winter, when it was antici- 
pated that there would be a record-break- 
ing spring demand, General Motors 
planning to have sufficient cars on hand 
to fill all orders promptly. The demand 
did not come when expected, and in con- 
sequence dealers of all makes of cars 
were overstocked. Then General Motors 
tempered the wind to the shorn lamb, cut 
production sharply and for the last few 
months retail sales have been about 
double factory production. 

In announcing the sales policy Mr. 
Sloan goes to considerable length in 
analyzing dealer conditions as he found 
them, and his statement shows that he 
has given considerable time and thought 
to working out a policy for the various 
divisions of General Motors to follow 
hereafter. 





Dealers Salvage Parts 
Taken from Used Cars 


DETROIT, Aug. 27—Increasing sale 
of used parts throughout the country is 
beginning to be felt by the service de- 
partments of factories. Dealers in a 
number of lines are reported as instal- 
ling used parts departments, the stocks 
for these being made up of good parts 
from used cars which dealers dismantle 
themselves, selling the remainder as 
scrap. 

Through the used parts departments 
these dealers. are enabled to offer a 
slightly higher than scrap valuation for 


old cars of certain makes, ?- > on 
parts salvaged which are sv. 2 
of service. These parts are be 1- 
fered. for sale at much lower es 
than the parts in the reg ce 


departments and are finding an ..creas- 
ing market. 
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PRESIDENT A. P. SLOAN, JR., OF G. M. C. DEFINES POLICY 
THAT WILL BE FOLLOWED IN FUTURE 
RELATIVE TO DEALERS’ STOCKS 


NEW YORK, Aug. 25—Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of General Motors 
Corp., has defined the future sales policy of the corporation in the following 
statement: 


“I have noted a number of references in the automotive press recently deal- 
ing with a subject which I believe to be very much in the minds of all auto- 
mobile dealers, viz., the policy of the manufacturer with regard to stocking of 
cars by dealers during certain seasons of the year. Recently I have contacted 
personally with a very considerable number of distributors and dealers, and the 
subject also has come up for discussion in conferences I have had with bankers 
in various cities who have direct contact with the subject through the financing 
of dealers in their respective communities. 


“Speaking for General Motors, I recognize that the economic position of the 
dealer as a whole is not as satisfactory as we would like to see it, and on 
account of the fact that the dealer is an essential link in the chain of circum- 
stances from the production to the ultimate disposal of any car, manifestly his 
position must be recognized and soundly established. 


“I have heard the theory advanced that the dealer will sell more cars if he 
is stocked to the limit. As a general rule, I don’t believe this is so, at least 
when considered from the standpoint of a long pull over a period of years. On 
the contrary, any unreasonable burden in the matter of stock thrown upon the 
dealer organization results in an economic loss and must be reflected in increased 
discounts and list prices to compensate for the reduced turnover of capital 
invested in inventories. On the other hand, I believe that any dealer who 
places any value on the car franchise that he may have is perfectly willing 
to do his part in carrying a just proportion of such burden as should be carried. 


“Retail sales, representing the movement of cars into the hands of users, is 
subject to seasonal fluctuations over the course of the year. Should production 
be allowed to fluctuate to a similar degree, the tendency would be to increase 
manufacturing costs. Therefore, in the interests of economy, plants should be 
operated at as level a rate as possible. This requires a seasonal accumulation 
of stocks in the hands of dealers and distributors. The rapid growth in the 
proportion of closed cars has served to flatten out somewhat the peak of 
spring demand. I believe it is possible for the manufacturer to maintain prac- 
tically a level line of production and yet not subject its dealers and distributors 
to any undue burden in the matter of seasonal accumulation of stock. 


“We have given a great deal of study to retail sales statistics of the past 
and believe we now have a reliable measure of the ordinary seasonal character 
of such demand, and are in position to gage the current trend with far greater 
accuracy than has been possible in the past. General Motors policy has been 
definitely established. We shall maintain a reasonably level line of plant 
operation in order to gain a maximum of efficiency in manufacturing costs. 
The trend of sales to consumers will be appraised monthly and production 
schedules will be adjusted promptly if there is any indication of an altered 
trend of retail demand. Manufacturing schedules will be kept in line with the 
trend of retail sales as we see it, and no General Motors division in the future 
will require or permit its dealers or distributors to carry stocks beyond what is 
logical and economical.” 





Several makers have had their atten- 





tion brought to the fact that dealers are 
selling salvaged parts of this kind in 
competition with the regular parts from 
factories, and are studying the situation 
for its present actual effect on their ser- 
vice business and what it may develop. 
The present view is that it is a legiti- 
mate procedure as conducted and aids 
the dealers somewhat in their used car 
work. It will not, however, be permitted 
to extend to the buying of used parts 
from other sources and their resale in 
conjunction with a regular new parts 
business. 

The condition applies chiefly to the 
lower priced lines as at present reported 
with, however, some activity in medium 
priced lines in which there are many 
older models in operation. 


Employment in Toledo 
Shows 1,242 Increase 


TOLEDO, Aug. 25—A gain of 1242 
employees was shown last week in the 
51 plants reporting weekly to the Mer- 
chants’ & Manufacturers’ Association 
here. The total at work was 15,040. 
This is compared with 28,870 workers the 
same week last year. 

About half of those now employed are 
working on reduced schedules averaging 
37.6 hours a week. 

Betterment of conditions at the Willys 
Overland plant where about 5500 men 
are now at work and the resumption of 
operations at the Champion Spark Plug 
Co., which had been virtually closed for 
inventory, is largely responsible for the 
better showing this week. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 








Kirke Moore Directs Perrot Sales 


D. Kirke Moore has been chosen as 
director of sales of the Perrot Brake 
Corp. of South Bend, Ind., of which Vin- 
cent Bendix is president. Mr. Moore is 
a veteran of long standing in the auto- 
motive industry, at one time having 
been sales manager of the Weston-Mott 
Axle Co., following which for several 
years he was manufacturers’ agent in 
Cleveland. Since then he has been asso- 
ciated with the Spicer Manufacturing Co. 
and other axle concerns. 


Reeves and Mooney Returning 


On the Berengaria, carrying the 
Prince of Wales and due to dock Satur- 
day, are Alfred Reeves, general manager 
of the National Automobile Chamber ot 
Commerce, and James D. Mooney, presi- 
dent of the General Motors Export Co. 
Mr. Reeves has been away for two 
months visiting motor centers in Europe 
as a representative ‘of the Chamber, 
while Mr. Mooney has been on an ex- 
tended trip which has carried him nearly 
around the world. 


Matheson Directs Oakland Sales 


Charles W. Matheson, recently added 
to the General Motors Corp.’s executive 
headquarters as assistant to the presi- 
dent, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., will also serve 
as vice-president and director of sales 
of the Oakland Motor Car Co., a Gen- 
eral Motors unit. Mr. Matheson is thor- 
oughly familiar with this work, having 
been vice-president and director of sales 
for Dodge Brothers for many years prior 
to forming his present connection. 


C. J. Nephler Resigns 


His resignation as sales manager of 
the Oakland Motor Car Co. will become 
effective as of Sept. 1, C. J. Nephler has 
announced, severing a connection dating 
back to February, 1917, when he joined 
Qakland as assistant manager. He has 
been in charge of sales since 1920. Mr. 
Nephler has been a sales executive for 
31 years, the last eight being devoted 
to the automotive industry. Formerly 
he was a farm implement man, having 
served with the Oliver Chilled Plow Co. 
and the Bradford Manufacturing Co. His 
entire work has been with these three 
organizations. In retiring from Oak- 
land, Mr, Nephler is planning a three 
months’ vacation, after which time he 
will form a new connection. 


Craig Heads Association 


Joseph A. Craig, general manager of 
the Chevrolet branch tactory at Janes- 
Ville, Wis., and previously holding the 
Same position with the Samson Tractor 
- Works, has been elected president of 
the Greater Wisconsin Association, or- 
ganized under the auspices of the Mil- 
Waukee Association of Commerce. The 
ject of the organization, the first of 








its kind in Wisconsin, is to work to re- 
store Wisconsin’s reputation and to 
change the attitude of its legislative 
bodies toward industry. 


MacDougall Sent to Australia 


M. C. MacDougall of Osage, Iowa, has 
been sent to Australia by the Hart-Parr 
Co., tractor manufacturer, to open a 
branch house in Melbourne. He will 
serve as the company’s representative 
in Australia for the next two years. Mr. 
MacDougall has spent several months 
in Australia in the interests of the com- 
pany. He has returned to Osage to get 
his wife and three children and will sail 
for his new post in a few days. 


French Rejoins Badger 


Harry L. French has again associated 
himself with the Badger Manufacturing 
Corp. as sales manager. Mr. French was 
connected with the Badger company prac- 
tically from its inception, except for the 
last two years, when he served as ter- 
ritorial manager in the Central and 
Southwestern States for the Milwaukee 
Motor Products Co., manufacturer of the 
Milwaukee timer. 


MecDarby Joins Distributor 


Neil E. McDarby has resigned as as- 
sistant sales manager of the Moon Motor 
Car Co. to become associated with the 
Embleton Motor Co. of San Antonio, 
Tex., distributor for Moon cars. Mr. 
McDarby started with the Moon company 
as advertising manager five years ago 
and in April, 1923, became assistant sales 
manager. 


Moseley Is Maxwell Director 


M. P. Moseley, vice-president of the 
American Exchange National Bank of 
New York City, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Maxweil Motor Corp. 


Brin Becomes Trade Commissioner 


The appointment of Leonard M. Brin, 
former chief of the research section of 
the Automotive Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to the position of 
Assistant Trade Commissioner to Mex- 
ico, has been announced by Secretary 
Hoover. He will be assigned to the Mex- 
ico office and will specialize in cooperat- 
ing with automotive exporters to that 
country. Prior to his affiliation with 
the Government, Mr. Brin represented 
several automobile accessory manufac- 
turers in Mexico through the Mexico 
Auto Supply Co. of Mexico City. In 
the department he will be succeeded by 
Palmer Elder. 


Muirhead Succeeds Byers 


Allan S. Muirhead of Toronto has 
been named vice-president of the Gray- 
Dort Co. at Chatham, Ont., succeeding 
J. P. Byers, who has resigned. W. S. 


Goodeve has been named general man- 
ager. Mr. Byers will remain on the di- 
rectorate. The company is planning a 
program of expansion in which it will 
devote special attention to the export 
field. 





New Fisher Fast Freight 
to Have 14-Ton Capacity 


DETROIT, Aug. 28—Further details 
regarding the new Fisher Fast Freight 
have been released by the Standard 
Motor Truck Co. 

It will have a 114-ton capacity, a max- 
imum speed of 35 m.p.h. and will carry 
a price of $1,295. The engine will be a 
four-cylinder unit with a 4%-in. bore 
and 4%-in. stroke. Clutch and gearset 
will be mounted as units with the power 
plant, and the latter will provide three 
speeds forward and reverse. The pro- 
peller shaft will be a two-piece design, 
with three universals, the forward por- 
tion of the shaft being supported by a 
self-aligning ball bearing. 

The frame will be a semi-flexible de- 
sign with straight channel side rails 5 in. 
deep. The wheelbase will be sufficiently 
long to take an 11-ft. body. Pneumatic 
tires, 30 x 5 front and 32 x 6 rear, will 
be regular equipment. 





Walker Increases Lists 
of Trucks $200 to $400 


CHICAGO, Aug. 26—Increases_ in 
prices ranging from $200 to $400 and 
affecting its entire line of electric com- 
mercial trucks, with the exception of 
the one-half-ton model, have been an- 
nounced by the Walker Vehicle Co. The 
following table gives the old and new 
prices: 


Tons Old New 

Model Capacity Price Price 
12 Yo $1,900 $1,900 
15 % 2,600 2,800 
22 1 2,800 3,000 
42 2 3,800 4,200 
P 3 5.600 6,000 
N 5 6,400 6,700 





OVERLAND TO INCREASE PRICE 


TOLEDO, Aug. 27—A slight increase 
in price of the Overland models will be 
announced next week. 





MOON PRICES HIGHER 


ST. LOUIS, Aug. 26—The Moon Mo- 
tor Car Co. announces a price increase 
of $100 on each of its models. 





CADILLAC MANAGERS MEET 


DETROIT, Aug. 27—District mana- 
gers of the Cadillac Motor Car Co. are 
holding their annual convention at the 
factory this week. H. H. Rice, presi- 
dent, and Lynn McNaughton, vice-presi- 
dent, in charge of sales, are presiding. 
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9,945 Cars Shipped 
Abroad During July 


So Far This Year 90.236 Have 
Been Exported, Which Is 
More Than Year Ago 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 27—Exports of 
passenger cars and trucks in July de- 
clined from the corresponding month of 
last year, according to figures compiled 
by the Department of Commerce. In 
July of this year 9945 cars were shipped 
abroad and 1752 trucks, compared with 
11,817 and 3105 respectively a year ago. 

Total car exports for the seven months 
of 1924 amount to 90,236 and truck ex- 
ports 16,834. The year so far is well 
ahead of a year ago in both car and truck 
shipments. 

Figures for the seven months’ period 


in both car and truck shipments and for 
July of last year follow: 


Passenger Cars Trucks 





1923 
RED ey eee Tr 11,817 3,105 
1924 
I i i vos 90st pekondad 12,614 2,845 
a eee a 13,329 1,704 
IE 5 b5.n. 9-5-0286 005 45.0309 14,035 2,839 
ES Goes sade oes kaon ee 15,808 2,764 
SS energy ay 14,363 2,739 
| SA On ey 10,142 2,191 
| ee ere ee 9,945 1,752 
co 90,236 16,834 


Details of the shipments of automotive 
products for July are given in the table 
published on this page. 


Tire Exports for July 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 27—A total of 
108,476 casings and 108,506 tubes were 
exported from the United States during 
July, the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce announces. 
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More Foreign Tires 
Reach This Country 


Exports from United States Drop 
in Seven Months Below 
Figures for 1923 


AKRON, Aug. 27—While American 
exports of automobile tires continue, as 
predicted, to lag behind those of previous 
years, a great increase in imports of 
casings is noted by Akron rubber offi- 
cials after studying Government reports. 

During the first three months of the 
year imports of tires into this country 
amounted to $383,718 as compared with 
imports during the whole of 1923 of 
$74,017. In April of this year the total 
imports amounted to $165,000. During 
the four months the total number of tires 
brought into the country was 101,000. 

(Continued on page 428) 





PASSENGER CARS 


Passenger cars, except electric: 


PARTS, ETC. 


* Pounds 





Automobiles, including chassis......... 
Electric trucks and passenger cars.... 
Motor trucks and buses, except electric: 


Velue up to $500 inclusive......... 
WOM. SE SRD 5.00960 005 4dbnne 
Value over $800 and up to $2000... 
ee I Te 0.060650 0655S Ras 08 
Total passenger cars, except electric... 


Parts, except engines and tires*....... 


Exports, Imports and Reimports of the Automotive Industry for July of Current Year and 


Total of Seven Months Ending July 31, 1924 


-———————Month of July————_,>, 
EXPORTS 
923 1924 
No. Value No. Value 


oi 14,957 $9,405,885 11,703 $8,606,287 
35 45 


eS eee are 2,655 922,187 841 382,753 
Over 1 and up to 2! tons............ 353 434,528 421 549,224 
a ND iie'sas pass ys 6Rid nes ok Pe 97 221,785 122 258,200 
Total motor trucks and buses, except electric 3,105 1,578,500 1,752 1,340,644 


es 6,510 2,392,359 4,314 1,596,397 
6% 1,693 1,137,443 2,661 1,886,292 
a 3,368 3,566,078 2,758 3,160,082 
ee 246 685,674 212 614,212 
sia 11,817 7,781,554 9,945 7,256,983 


Automobile unit assemblies*............... 3,397,171 534,415 1,869,227 367,716 21,375,812 3,341,090 7,483,736 1,640,960 
ACCOSSOTIOS ONE PAtS®... oii cscccscccsereses TE; 708701 | 6©4,5GR GEO cicees = ea vee oe eS ee eee 
Automobile service appliances (not else- 

WHETO SHOCITOR)® <2... ccvcvcvvcrves 179,614 88,079 781,376 356,848 805,349 431,061 3,672,338 1,450,217 
Station and warehouse motor trucks...... 10 8,745 12 16,372 108 52,628 89 773 
PEN ih 3 5A cada asec ens UTS Eee eeS 93 24,435 19 9,750 787 283,287 226 103,300 
ee GOOF OO Ce 9 32,521 1 600 36 261,251 43 269,677 
Parts of airplanes, except engines and tires* 5,174 3,036 6,263 9,593 93,099 23,277 118,573 137,370 

BICYCLES, ETC. 
Bicycles ANd tIGYOlOS. 0.66 cc eweesscsccvees 1,736 17,350 718 15,578 16,219 121,834 3,922 99,215 
Ne Rarer ee errr 1,524 381,541 604 147,669 13,624 3,195,564 10,328 2,518,224 
a ee a ee ere 371,095 177,167 156,642 93,337 2,068,691 1,036,977 1,881,733 1,000, 187 
INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 

Stationary and portable: 

Diesel and semi-Diesel................ 39 7,427 22 9,812 765 318,700 1,094 399,146 
Other stationary and portable: 

I MEI OE! ELE 510.9640.) acon we paved Oe 905 6 2,496 202,064 1,745 172,668 17,422 1,664,404 13,180 1,214,172 

A eee ree rere ree 772 291,331 478 248,186 1,510 757,857 1,584 1,013,773 
PMEOTRODO  BIMBINOS: ios 660.654 vo nese se 00000 
Motor trucks and buses..........--ecceeees 17 4,792 28 6,243 2,696 308,394 818 97,469 
oe a es Aer eee 2,458 271,177 914 168,794 27,068 3,257,624 13,846 2,110,249 
TTIOTS 500 eevbs on 9.058009 onte mera elnoese 116 21,328 232 62,941 994 218,538 686 208,575 
EINE kaise 4p d OR ies wa Soke eh 56 Beee a ss 4 f 8 21,818 24 23,052 120 184,774 
PATO. kva% Soe Teeawa seus Feo ones vs 579,563 265,502 422,558 256,416 4,350,914 1,920,219 5,140,418 2,197,518 

IMPORTS 
Automobiles and chassis (dutiable)....... 74 79,111 37 49,864 388 ee 497,015 
Other vehicles and parts forthem (dutiable) —...... | ae 102,123 eet oe 8 ee 765,579 
REIMPORTS 

Automobiles (free from duty)............. 38 43,496 41 48,073 2,036 2,264,276 195 271,736 


r—— Seven Months Ending July———, 
1924 


1923 
No. Value No. Value 
91,588 $61,359,428 106,655 $76,003,265 
145 203,408 


9TVO tw ete elt ee 


11,829 4,081,527 7,677 3,282,867 
2,336 2,834,928 3,023 4,041,351 
520 1,196,922 842 2,042,810 


14,685 8,113,377 16,323 11,177,789 


34,559 12,213,732 35,294 12,806,640 
16,461 11,016,048 26,728 17,921,058 
24,075 25,247,744 26,253 28,493,767 

1,663 4,565,119 1,963 5,501,918 
76,758 53,042,643 90,238 64,723,383 
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No Break Expected 


in Tire Production 


—_—— 


Goodyear Official Sees Akron Pro- 
ducing 85,000 Daily for Rest 
of This Year 


AKRON, Aug. 27—P. W. Litchfield, 
vice-president and factory manager of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., ex- 
presses the opinion that the present pro- 
duction pace, which has been increased 
to more than 85,000 tires a day in this 
district, will be maintained without a 
break throughout the remainder of the 
year. 

The general opinion until very recent- 
ly was that the production speed could 
not be maintained, and that the industry 
would experience a slump early in Octo- 
ber, which would last a few weeks until 
the winter schedule was definitely under- 
taken. 

Mr. Litchfield states that the demand 
for tires during July was 50 per cent 
greater than was anticipated, and that 
this demand still continues. 

It is also estimated by other authori- 
ties that the prediction that 4000 addi- 
tional men and women are employed in 
the industry is probably too low rather 
than too high. It has been officially an- 
nounced by the B. F. Goodrich Co. that 
more than 1500 men were taken on by 
this company alone. 


Men Still Being Hired 


Hiring continues. Men are being urged 
by present workers to come to Akron 
for steady work. Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. has announced that those who 
will forego their vacations will receive 
their regular vacation pay in addition 
to the wages they receive while at work. 

The increase in production is over- 
coming to some extent the drop in prices 
of tires registered two months ago, and 
the increase in raw material prices, it 
is stated, but admissions are frank that 
the increased production is not netting 
ey the profits which it should 
yield, 

Crude rubber during the week reached 
30 cents a pound, as predicted, and it 
ls believed in some quarters that the ad- 
vance, which is attributable entirely to 
the manipulation of British planters 
rather than economic conditions, may 


eventually lead to an increase in tire 
Prices, 





Claims Charter Prevents 
Railroad from Using Bus 


DETROIT, Aug. 27—Opposition to the 
granting of bus operating licenses to the 
Michigan Railroad Co. on the ground 
that its articles of incorporation specify 
only the operation of steam and electric 
lines, was made by the Northern Transit 
Co. before the State Public Utilities 

mmission at a hearing this week. 

_ The Northern company and the Mich- 
'8an Railroad Co. are contesting for the 


right to operate buses between Bay City, 
Saginaw and Flint. The Northern com- 
pany has been operating buses but its 
permit recently expired and the railroad 
company sought to supplant it, offering 
increased service. The question of the 
legal right of the railroad company to 
operate buses under its incorporation en- 
tered the controversy for the first time 
this week. 

Members of the commission indicate 
that this question may bring up a new 
consideration in common carrier cases, 
involving the right of rail companies in 
the State to operate motor vehicles as 
supplementary to their regular service. 





National Acme Officials 
Meet Death in Accident 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 25—E. C. Henn, 
formerly general superintendent and 
vice-president of the National Acme Co. 
of Windsor, Vt., manufacturer of auto- 
matic screw machines, and Oscar A. 
Smith, superintendent of the screw prod- 
ucts division of the same concern, were 
killed when the car in which they were 
riding was struck by an express on the 
Nickel Plate Railroad, near Painesville. 

Mr. Henn had been.with the National 
Acme company from its beginning in 
1901 until last spring, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Oliver L. Henn, and 
was one of the best known engineers in 
the machinery field. At the time of his 
death he was president of the Cleveland 
Athletic Club. Mr. Smith had been as- 
sociated with the company for 30 years 
and was responsible for many of the im- 
provements in automatic screw ma- 
chines. He was a member of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers. 





Akron Voters to Decide 
Bus Bond Issue Question 


AKRON, Aug. 27—Announcement is 
made by Mayor D. C. Rybolt that Akron 
voters will have placed before them at 
the November elections a $3,000,000 bond 
issue to purchase and operate a mu- 
nicipally owned bus system. 

Bus transportation to replace present 
street car transportation has been one 
of the favorite measures advocated by 
Mayor Rybolt since the opening of diffi- 
culties between the city and the North- 
ern Ohio Traction & Light Co. which op- 
erates the city traction system. 

Much doubt is expressed, however, re- 


garding the ability of the administration, 


to carry the bond issue since the voters 
turned down a $3,000,000 bond issue for 
sewers, admittedly essential, at the last 
primary election. This bond issue will 
be resubmitted at the same election 
along with that covering motor buses. 





WASHINGTON S. A. E. MEETING 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 27—The first 
meeting of the Washington section of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers will 
be held at the Cosmos Club Sept. 26. 
The speaker will be Thomas Midgley, Jr., 
and his subject will be “The Chemical 
Control of Gaseous Detonation.” 
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Short Working Week 


Permanent with Ford 


All Production Plans Based on 
Five-Day Operations—Wage 
Schedules Unchanged 


DETROIT, Aug. 27—The five-day 
work-week is now to all intents and 
purposes a permanent institution in the 
production plants of the Ford Motor Co., 
it has been learned from authoritative 
sources. All production plans are now 
based upon five-day operations. Any 
increase in this schedule will be only in 
cases of emergency and will be regarded 
practically as overtime operation in com- 
puting wages. 

With the rearrangement of its produc- 
tion facilities, which includes the chang- 
ing of several departments from High- 
land Park to River Rouge and the expan- 
sion generally of all departments at the 
two plants, the company now has a pro- 
duction capacity of 8900 cars daily. This 
capacity will reach 10,000 daily when 
all building and expansion projects now 
under way are completed. 


Expects Greater Efficiency 


Increased efficiency in all departments 
has made this present capacity possible. 
Changes which have been under contem- 
plation for several years relative to the 
operations which could be carried on most 
successfully at the two plants, have now 
been carried out to a large extent. The 
result has been more room and greater 
efficiency in operation for all depart- 
ments together with a lessening of the 
handling operations between plants. 

No changes in wage schedules are con- 
templated under the new work week ar- 
rangement. The difference in pay be- 
tween five-day operation and the former 
full week is slight, requiring little if 
any adjustment of living arrangements. 
The effect upon the health and wel- 
fare of employees is considered as fully 
compensating for any slight loss in 
money return. 


Office Help Included 


Fully 60 per cent of the office help 
will likewise be under the five-day work- 
week provisions, these for the most part 
being the clerical help. Those holding 
the more important salaried positions are 
not affected. Vacations during the year 
are not affected, these being granted 
only to those holding the more impor- 
tant positions throughout the organi- 
zation. 

Any effect upon the overhead of plant 
maintenance occasioned by the applica- 
tion of the shorter work-week is made up 
for by the increased efficiency of work- 
men and operations during the working 
period, according to the company’s po- 
sition. It will have in reserve constantly 
one full potential day’s production to 
meet emergencies of demand and will be 
in a better position at all times to regu- 
late its operations. 
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Trade Day Selected: 
for Dealer Dinner 


In Order to Help Innovation at 


New York and Chicago Shows 
Paige Changes Date 


DETROIT, Aug. 26—Plans so far made 
for dealers’ dinners and meetings at the 
coming New York and Chicago shows 
do not indicate any action toward mov- 
ing these functions up to the scheduled 
trade days set for the Friday and Sat- 
urday preceding the general opening. 
With the exception of the Paige-Jewett 
dinner meetings, which will be held on 
the Saturday of the trade days in both 
New York and Chicago, there has been 
no advancing of any of the usual din- 
ners, 

Probably the principal reason why 
there will not be any concentrating of 
these dealer events on the trade days 
is the belief that there is not enough 
banquet hall space to accommodate all 
these events in two nights. This condi- 
tion applies more particularly to Chi- 
cago, but even in New York it is felt 
there would be extreme difficulties in 
making satisfactory arrangements. 


Arrangements Previously Made 


Factory executives declare, further- 
more, that most of the arrangements 
for dinners at the coming show were 
made preliminary to the announcement 
of the trade day plans, several of them 
being arranged immediately following 
the dinners last winter. Arrangements 
for the 1926 shows may be made to con- 
form with trade day plans, officials say. 

The Paige company, through H. M. 
Jewett, its president, who also is chair- 
man of the show committee of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
in announcing the holding of its dinner 
on the trade day nights, says it is doing 
this to bring to the trade days all the 
cooperation it can. All of its dealers will 
be brought to the shows on these days 
with the Saturday dinner and meeting as 
a special attraction. All of its whole- 
sale business will be transacted in these 
two days, the company declares, leaving 
the balance of the week entirely to re- 
tail work. 


Will Release Executives 


By concentrating its dealer effort in 
these two days the company will release 
all the executives from show activities 
through the remainder of the week. No 
headquarters will be maintained at hotels 
through the week as formerly, practical- 
ly everyone returning to the factory to 
resume their regular duties on Monday. 

In this way, said Mr. Jewett, the com- 
pany will derive the fullest benefit from 
the plan of concentrating wholesale ac- 
tivities in the assigned trade days and 
give its retailers the chance to realize 
through the rest of the week on the 
general public attendance. 

Dodge Brothers show week plans, 
though not yet fully set, are for an ex- 


pansion of the dealer activities it ini- 
tiated last year. It will have the pri- 
vate exhibit for dealers running all 
through the week, bringing in dealers 
by groups each day. Hupp, Oakland, 
Oldsmobile, Chevrolet and Rickenbacker 
dinners and luncheons will be held 
through the week. In each of these 
cases show week headquarters will be 
maintained until after the dealers’ meet- 
ings, as in former years. These are 
the only companies in this district which 
have regular show week dinners. 

Other companies and those mentioned 
as well, look for a larger attendance 
of the local dealers on the assigned trade 
days, but feel that the outlying dealers 
will scatter through the week, much as 
formerly. Efforts will be made, however, 
to bring as many dealers as possible 
in on the opening days, so that the 
trade day plan may get the fullest pos- 
sible support. 





Appeals Court Upholds 
Moto-Meter Decision 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 25— The 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
sitting at Philadelphia, has handed down 
a decision affirming the decision of the 
District Court rendered last spring, 
which held the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Co. of Newark, N. J., in contempt of 
court for violating the permanent in- 
junction granted some time ago to the 
Moto-Meter Co. Inc., of Long Island 
City, N. Y., om Boyce patent No. 
1,090,776. The District Court imposed 
a fine of $2,500 upon the Pyrene com- 
pany, which was upheld upon appeal. 

The device on which the contempt pro- 
ceedings were based was the Pyrene 
company’s Guardene instrument, similar 
to that enjoined more than a year ago 
but to which the defendant had added 
a flexible wire mesh extension, alleged 
to dip into the water in the radiator. 
The court held that this construction did 
not avoid the Boyce patent. 





Southern Motors Assets 
Bought by Shareholders 


HOUSTON, TEX., Aug. 27—Assets of 
the Southern Motors Manufacturing As- 
sociation, Ltd., in receivership since No- 
vember, 1923, have been sold to the Na- 
tional Motors Fiscal Agency. The con- 
sideration was $300,000, while the buy- 
ing concern assumed all taxes, amount- 
ing to about $15,000. There was a cash 
payment of $65,000. 

According to J. E. Blevins, president 
of the association, the transaction will 
result in reorganization, as the fiscal 
company is acting as trustee for the 
shareholders, who have adopted the plan 
of reorganization. 

Future plans call for the sale of the 
plant to some other motor manufactur- 
ing concern or a consolidation. The 
plant and site of 77 acres on the Houston 
ship channel is valued at $600,000. The 
plant is equipped to provide its own 
power, light and water. 
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N.A.C.C. Will Back 
A.A.A. Truck Branch 


Committee to Assist in Its Forma. 
tion Will Be Named at 


Directors’ Meeting 





NEW YORK, Aug. 27—Following the 
monthly meeting of the directors of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, next Thursday, it is expected that 
President Charles Clifton will appoint a 
committee to cooperate with the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association in the forma- 
tion of the new division of the A. A. A, 
for commercial car users. 

Decision on the part of the A. A. A, 
to organize the new division was reached 
several months ago, when the N. A. C. C, 
voted to assist in the formation of this 
branch, which is expected to be in the 
nature of a national association of users 
of commercial vehicles, banded together 
to thrash out problems such as policies 
on legislation, with the result that it will 
be possible to present a united front at 
legislative hearings. 


Plans Not Matured 


While plans have not been fully ma- 
tured, it is now certain that both bus 
and truck owners will have an oppor- 
tunity early this fall to enroll under the 
banner of the A. A. A. Announcement 
has not yet been made of just what form 
the new division will take. It is re- 
garded as almost certain, however, that 
provision will be made for taking into 
membership intact the various State bus 
and truck associations. Campaigns to 
increase the effectiveness of these State 
organizations, backed by the A. A. A. 
both through its national officers and its 
State and local clubs will follow. 

The A. A. A. staff at Washington will 
soon be enlarged to handle the new divi- 
sion. Besides efforts to obtain as mem- 
bers existing State and local bus and 
truck organizations, efforts will be made 
to recruit membership for these groups, 
and in the case of truck associations, 
largely among the big fleet operators. 
Assurances already have been received 
as a result of a preliminary investiga- 
tion that the big fleet owners will wel- 
come the opportunity to obtain the type 
of service that will be available. 


Research Department 


One of the paramount services to truck 
and bus owners which will be given will 
come through the creation of a research 
department at A. A. A. headquarters at 
Washington, which will collect and dis- 
tribute facts about the economics of high- 
way transportation which have not here- 
tofore been generally available. Em- 
phasis also will be laid upon the im- 
portance of both keeping and understand- 
ing cost records. Ee 

In legislative activities the new divi 
sion will function in coordination with 
the Motor Vehicle Confereri¢e Committee 
which hitherto has not had representa- 
tion from bus and truck owners. 
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Bright Crop Outlook 


Betters Texas Sales 


Business in New Cars Gains 12 
Per Cent in Thirty Days— 
Much Money Circulating 


DALLAS, Aug. 25—The marketing of 
a $70,000,000 grain crop, the disposal of 
a $20,000,000 vegetable and a $5,000,000 
fruit crop and the beginning of the move- 
ment of a $500,000,000 cotton crop in 
Texas is being plainly felt in the auto- 
mobile trade throughout the State. 

These crops, together with a $10,000,- 
000 rice crop and the continual move- 
ment of millions of dollars’ worth of 
oil, lumber and cattle, have put much 
money in circulation and will put mil- 
lions more within the next 60 days. 

Money is easier in Texas than it has 
been in 10 months. The State produces 
more than 45 per cent of the nation’s 
cotton crop. Farmers are liquidating 
accounts and putting money in, the 
banks. Merchants are more confident 
of the future and everybody is opti- 
mistic. 

The actual sales of new cars within 
the last 30 days were 12 per cent greater 
than for the 30 days that preceded. They 
were 18 per cent better than for the 
same period last year. 

In San Antonio more than 2100 cars 
were sold in 30 days. Houston dealers 
sold more than 1100. Dallas dealers 
sold a little more than 1300. Fort Worth 
dealers delivered 1000, Waco sold 700, 
Galveston 300 and Wichita Falls and 
Amarillo about 450 each. The used cars 
sold in these cities were about twice the 
number of new cars. 

In the rural districts the medium priced 
car—$1,250 to $2,500—are the favorites. 
The majority of the orders are for closed 
cars. Rural dealers are not stocking 
very heavily, but they have made ar- 
rangements to get what they want in a 
hurry. Their distributors in the cities 
will be able to take care of them. 
About 70 per cent of the sales are made 
on “trade-in basis” and the big majority 
of them on part pay time. Thirty days 
hence the trading in the cotton sections 
will be mostly for cash. 





Hydraulic Brake Makes 
Contract with Wagner 


ST. LOUIS, Aug. 25—The Wagner 
Electric Corp. has reported the signing 
of a contract with the Hydraulic Brake 
Co., holding corporation owning and con- 
trolling the Lockheed patents on hy- 
draulic brakes for automobiles. The 
chain of service stations operated by the 

agner company throughout the United 
States and Canada will become the na- 
tional service organization of the Hy- 
draulic Brake Co. 

The, contract also provides that the 

agner company will be the sole licensee 
of the Hydraulic company for the manu- 
cture of replacement parts for sale to 





Business in Brief 


Written exclusively for AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty 
Trust Co., second largest bank in 
America. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 27—Some 
evidence of further improvement 
in trade and industry appeared last 
week, although the gains were con- 
fined to a few lines. Security and 
commodity markets experienced a 
rather sharp reaction following the 
rapid advances of recent weeks. 


The official report on the cot- 
ton crop, based on condition Aug. 
16, forecast an output of 12,956,- 
000 bales, which compares with the 
previous estimate of 12,351,000 
bales. The condition of the crop 
is placed at 64.9 per cent of nor- 
mal as against a ten-year average 
of 63.2 per cent on Aug. 25. The 
report was followed by a break 
of more than a cent a pound in the 
New York market on Monday of 
this week. 


Car loadings in the week ended 
Aug. 9 numbered 942,198, compar- 
ing with 945,731 in the preceding 
week and 973,750 in the corre- 
sponding period last year, when 
activity was curtailed by obser- 
vance of the funeral of President 
Harding. For four weeks of July 
loadings totaled 3,526,500 cars, as 
against 3,625,472 for four weeks 
in June. 


Cotton spinning activity, as 
measured by active spindle hours, 
declined in July, the total for that 
month being 3 1/3 per cent below 
the June figure and 27 per cent 
below that for July, 1923. The 
average activity last month was 
at 60 per cent of capacity on a 
single-shift basis, which compares 
with 64.6 per cent in June and 87.3 
per cent a year ago. 


Production of crude petroleum in 
the week ended Aug. 16 averaged 
2,029,650 barrels a day, comparing 
with 2,010,950 in the preceding 
week and 2,250,450 in the corre- 
sponding period last year. The 
gain was mainly due to increased 
output in Oklahoma, while Cali- 
fornia and Arkansas showed the 
largest declines. 


Fisher’s index of wholesale com- 
modity prices stood at 147.1 last 
week, as compared with 148.5 in 
the preceding week and 147.9 two 





weeks before. 








the public and that all these parts will 
be manufactured in St. Louis and dis- 
tributed through Wagner stativas. 

The Wagner company also has been 
licensed to manufacture Lockheed equip- 
ment for new cars, and has closed several 
contracts with automobile manufacturers. 
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Farmers’ Wives Want 
to Commence to Buy 


Those in Northern Ohio Have as 
Keen an Interest in Cars as 
City Women Have 





CLEVELAND, Aug. 27—Sales of new 
cars in this city during August have pro- 
ceeded at a rate that will not suffer when 
compared with the volume of the corre- 
sponding month last year, and the Ohio 
farmer is not in the market to any ex- 
tent. 

Threshing of wheat and oats is just 
under way in the Cleveland territory and 
the farmers around here are certain to 
get their crops to the markets in time 
to take advantage of the high prices that 
now prevail. 

A trip through the country districts of 
northern Ohio reveals that farmers’ cars 
are in poor condition and that many far- 
mers who drove cars when times. were 
better than they were until recently are 
without motor vehicles today. The gen- 
eral condition of such cars as are being 
driven bears witness to the extensive ef- 
fect adverse economic conditions have 
had on the farmer. 


Mental Attitude Good 


The mental attitude of the farmer and 
his wife is good for future business. 
The wives have the same longing for 
cars that the women of the city have 
and, above all, they want the crops har- 
vested and marketed so that they can go 
on a belated shopping expedition. 

From the stepping up in August sales 
it is possible that farmers have been 
making some purchases during the 
month. 


35,000 Sales in 8 Months 
Made in Washington State 


SEATTLE, Aug. 28—Approximately 
35,000 new cars were sold in the State 
of Washington during the first eight 
months of 1924, and of this total approxi- 
mately 23,000 were disposed of in west- 
ern Washington, of which the largest 
towns are Seattle, Tacoma, Everett and 
Bellingham. 

Approximately 46 per cent of all cars 
sold in the State of Washington were 
Fords, and indicative of the selling ra- 
tio of the seven largest selling cars 
in western Washington in the first six 
months are the following figures: 





Pt ar wetdadasdeades 8,510 
Cr rere 3,180 
Seinceecsetenancanes 1,128 
Dodge Brothers.. .... 953 
WN ce waceeceren aces 1,023 
GEN sb centucs avenue 687 
SE” kan csacdecs 671 


Twelve other makes of cars were above 
the 100 mark in State-wide sales in six 
months: Oldsmobile, 689; Maxwell, 529; 
Oakland, 405; Essex, 328; Willys-Knight, 
319; Nash, 268; Hupmobile, 175; Jewett, 
166; Hudson, 162; Gray, 116; Chandler, 
108; Chrysler, 105. 
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S.A.E. Will Discuss 
Bus, Truck, Rail Car 


Completes Program for Two-Day 
Group of Meetings to Be Held 
in New York 


NEW YORK, Aug. 25—Under the aus- 
pices of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers and the New York Railroad Club, 
a two-day group of meetings will be 
held here Sept. 18-19. Design, operation 
and maintenance of motor-driven rail- 
road coaches, buses and trucks will be 
discussed at these sessions. 

The bus meetings will be held at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel Thursday morning 
and afternoon, Sept. 18. There will be 
a tour of inspection of local plants on 
Friday morning, followed by a truck and 
rail car session in the afternoon at the 
Pennsylvania. Another truck and rail 
car meeting will be held at the Engi- 
neering Societies Building Friday eve- 
ning under the auspices of the New York 
Railroad ‘Club. 


Briton to Make Address 


One of the leading speakers Friday 
evening will be James Paterson of Lon- 
don, England, managing director of 
Carter-Paterson, Ltd., a leading Eng- 
lish firm of shippers, which has devel- 
oped operating methods, vehicles, bodies 
and trailers to a high degree. J. A. 
Hoffman, vice-president of the Motor 
Haulage Co. of New York City, which 
recently has become associated with the 
Long Island Railroad in the handling of 
less-than-carload shipments in the met- 
ropolitan area, will be another speaker. 

H. W. Howard, transportation engi- 
neer of the General Motors Corp., will 
describe engineering features of trailers 
and semi-trailers for motor transport 
service, The Hoffman and Howard 
papers will be presented Friday after- 
noon, 

J. W. Cain, manager of purchases of 
the American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, who has experimented with 
gasoline propelled rail cars for years, 
will talk Friday afternoon also, while 
that evening W. L. Bean, mechanical en- 
gineer of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. Railroad, will treat on rail 
cars in his paper. 


Bus Discussion One Day 


The first day, Thursday, will be given 
over to the bus in morning and after- 
noon sessions. One of the papers will be 
presented by F. D. Howell of the Motor 
Transit Co. of Los Angeles, which is run- 
ning 125 cars in local and through ser- 
vice over 800 miles of highways radiating 
out of Los Angeles, operating its own 
maintenance, assembly and body building 
shops. 

Bus body design and construction will 
be treated in a paper by Hugh Bersie, 
and R. E. Fielder, chief engineer of the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Co., will discuss 
maintenance methods of that organiza- 
tion as an introduction to an inspection 


visit to the shops where Fifth Avenue 
buses are overhauled and repaired. 

V. E. Keenan, superintendent of the 
bus division of the United Electric Rail- 
ways Co. of Providence, R. [., and J. B. 
Stewart, Jr., general superintendent of 
the Youngstown Municipal Railway Co. 
of Youngstown, Ohio, will contribute 
the operating experiences of two public 
utility organizations that have found it 
profitable to install motor ‘bus service. 
W. F. Evans, president of the Detroit 
Motorbus Co., will present certain of 
his views on bus design and operation. 





FINANCIAL NOTES 











Fisher Body Corp. and its subsidiaries 
report for the second quarter net income of 
$1,696,170 after depreciation, interest and 
Federal taxes. This is equivalent to $2.82 
a share earned on the 600,000 outstanding 
shares of no par value common stock and 
compares with $6.16 in the corresponding 
quarter last year. The net income of the 
Fisher Body of Ohio Co. was $263,604 after 
deductions, against $1,081,288 in the same 
quarter in 1923. 

American Bosch Magneto Co.’s total sales 
for the first half amounted to $5,773,848, 
against $6,075,279 in the corresponding period 
last year. Net profits after all expenses and 
charges were $176,980 as against $274,802. 
This showing was equal to $1.84 a share on 
the 96,000 shares of capital stock outstand- 
ing against $2.86 a share last year. 

Kelsey Wheel Co. reports net sales of $8,- 
443,986 and net profit of $766,749 before 
iederal taxes, for the first half. After pre- 
ferred dividends, the net profit was equal 
to $6.81 a share earned on the $10,000,000 
common stock outstanding. 

Marlin-Rockwell Corp. shows gross earn- 
ings of $327,090 and net profit of $83,€03 for 
the second quarter. This is equal to 16 
cents a share earned on the common stock. 


Raynolds Spring Co. has declared the regu- 
lar quarterly 1% per cent dividend on the 
A and B stocks, payable Oct. 1 to stock of 
record Sept. 15. 

Packard Motor Car Co. has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 14% per cent on 
the preferred, payable Sept. 15 to stock of 
record Aug. 31. 

Hudson Motor Car Co. reports July net 
earnings of $1,019,000, after all charges and 
allowances for taxes and depreciation re- 
serves. 





Demand of Dealers High 
for Olds Closed Models 


DETROIT, Aug. 23—Orders from 
dealers following the iatroduction of the 
1925 Oldsmobile models have run heavily 
to closed models, the factory reports. 
Officials estimate that at least 70 per cent 
of production from now to January will 
be closed models. In several sections, 
the company states, this closed car de- 
mand is as high as 85 per cent for imme- 
diate delivery, despite the fact that it is 
now late summer. 

Dealers generally have been much im- 
pressed by the 1925 models, said Guy H. 
Peasley, sales manager, and have in- 
creased their shipping specifications in 
many instances. 
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Meetings to Be Held 
During Truck Exhibit 


Association Will Set Aside Hall 
for Exchange of Ideas of 
Dealers and Owners 


DETROIT, Aug. 27—To provide facili. 
ties for meetings during the national 
motor transportation show of Motor 
Truck Industries, Inc., the association 
will set aside a convention hall in the 
show building, where dealers, or oper. 
ators of trucks and buses, may meet for 
discussions, It is the belief of the truck 
association that plans relative to the 
formation of a national bus owners as- 
sociation will come to a head about the 
time of the transportation show, and the 
convention hall will be available for meet- 
ings incidental to this. The show will be 
held Oct. 21 to 27 in American Exposition 
Palace, Chicago. 


Big Representation Expected 


Motor Truck Industries will soon issue 
invitations to the show, these to be lim- 
ited to dealers and national owners of 
trucks and buses, and it is confidently 
expected that a large representation from 
the central district of the United States 
will attend. A considerable attendance 
is also expected, especially of large fleet 
owners, from the Pacific and Atlantic 
Coast. 

These invitations will offer the use 
of facilities of American Exposition Pal- 
ace as headquarters for the various get- 
together meetings which dealers, or 
truck or bus owners, may schedule for 
show week. As a national show, bring- 
ing together representatives of these 
parts of the industry from all sections, 
it is recognized that an opportunity will 
be afforded for discussing organization 
and the association is aiming to coop- 
erate in every way possible. 

Passenger and freight transportation 
alike will be features of the show. The 
actual exhibiting of the trucks on the 
exhibition floor will be incidental to 
the working demonstration of the ve- 
hicles and special equipment in a space 
adjoining the exposition building. Every 
innovation in truck design or adapta- 
tion of equipment to truck use will be 
shown working. By this means it 1s 
expected to emphasize the possibilities 
of additional utility and economy from 
commercial vehicles. 


A Clearing House of Ideas 


Nationally known figures in the indus- 
try, not only in the manufacturing end 
but in the transportation field as well, 
will attend the show and will address 
special meetings which show visitors may 
call. Every effort will be made to make 
the show a clearing house of ideas, 4” 
a full opportunity will be given for inter 
changes of experiences. Legislative ques 
tions and suggestions on how to advance 
the cause of commercial vehicles will be 
leading questions of discussion. 
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Bus Makers to Meet 
with Rail Interests 


Will Also Exhibit at Show to Be 
Held in Conjunction with 
Association Meeting 





NEW YORK, Aug. 26—Automotive in- 
terest will run high in the approaching 
annual convention of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association which will be 
held on the Million Dollar Pier at At- 
lantic City Oct. 6-10. Not only will 25 
per cent of the space in the show- which 
the association will hold at the same time 
be occupied by motor bus manufacturers, 
put there will be a get-together on the 
part of street railway people and the 
automobile industry because of the in- 
creasing popularity of the motor bus in 
the traction world. 

The harmony that now exists between 
the erstwhile rivals, the trolley and bus, 
will be emphasized most strongly at the 
meeting of the Coordination Division of 
the A. E. R. A., scheduled for Thursday, 
Oct. 9, when the report of the Com- 
mittee on Unification and Coordination 
of All Forms of Local Transportation 
will come up for consideration. 


Brosseau to Speak 


This committee is headed by G. A. 
Richardson, vice-president and general] 
manager of the Chicago Surface Lines, 
who has arranged for discussions on the 
“Coordination of Motor Vehicle and 
Electric Service by Electric Railways.” 
A. J. Brosseau, secretary of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce and 
manufacturer of Mack trucks and buses, 
will hold the brief for the automobile 
industry, while a prominent representa- 
tive of the electric railway interests, not 
yet named, will speak for his clientele. 

This will follow another important 
automotive-street railway session which 
will be held Tuesday afternoon under 
the auspices of the Transportation and 
Traffic Association, a unit of the A. E. 
R. A. At this meeting there will be 
considered a report from a sub-committee 
on Trackless Vehicle Operation, of which 
W. J. Flickinger, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Co. of New 
Haven, is chairman. 


Bus Standardization Report 


The Engineering Association, another 
unit, is expecting to receive a report on 
bus standardization from a sub-commit- 
ee representing both the A. E. R. A. 
and the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
with Col. G. A. Green of the Chicago 
Motor Coach Co. representing the S.A.E. 
and P, V. C. See of the Northern Ohio 
Traction and Light Co. the street rail- 
way interests. 

This sub-committee has not tackled the 
‘andardization problem as understood 
y the automobile manufacturers, but 

undertaken only its A. B. C.’s. It 

‘pes to standardize bus nomenclature 
and to define ruling dimensions so as to 
‘implify the problems of the bus de- 


signer. This report will be brief and 
will be submitted Tuesday afternoon. 

The show itself will be held at the 
same time as the convention, both at the 
same place and with no one permitted 
to have exhibits in hotel rooms. In 
fact, so determined is the A. E. R. A. 
to center the show activities to the show 
building that its directors have passed 
a resolution which frowns on bus manu- 
facturers having demonstrators at At- 
lantie City. 

Nearly 200 exhibitors have been 
booked and 84,424 sq. ft. of space will 
be occupied, in comparison with 75,681 
last year. Bus interests will use 23,493 
sq. ft. of this space and some 21 bus 
manufacturers will display their wares. 
Among them are the following: 

White Co., International Motor Co., Fageol 
Motor Co., American Body Co., J. G. Brill 
Co., Commerce Truck Co., Garford Motor 
Truck Co., Graham Bros., Lang Body Co., 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co., Newport Coach, 
Inc., Reo Motor Car Co., Six-Wheel Co., 
Taylor Electric Truck Co., Walter Motor 
Coach Co. and Yellow Coach Manufacturing 
Co. 


Displays also will be made by many 
parts and accessory concerns from the 
automotive industry, the list including: 

Aluminum Company of America, Robert 
Bosch Magneto Co., Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Brown-Lipe Gear Co., Buda Co., Bassick 
Manufacturing Co., C. G. Spring & Bumper 
Co., Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Clark 
Equipment Co., Continental Motors Corp., 
L. C. Chase & Co., Eisemann Magneto Corp., 
Glidden Co., Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
Janney, Steinmetz & Co., Leece-Neville Co., 
National Brake Co., Inec., Ohmer Fare Reg- 
ister Co., Pantasote Co., N. A. Petry Co., 
Inc., Princeton Tire & Rubber Co., Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Sheldon Axle & Spring Co., 
E. J. Thompson Co., Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., Waukesha Motor Co. and Westinghouse 
Mlectric & Manufacturing Co. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES 





Crane Puller Co. of Arlington, Mass., forced 
to seek larger quarters, has located in South 
Deerfield, Mass., where shipping facilities 
are better. A feature of the new plant will 
be a model automotive repair shop which 
will be in the nature of a laboratory in 
which to develop additional automotive 
equipment which the company now has 
under consideration. 

Kelsey Wheel Co. is increasing the 
capacity of its power plant by the installa- 
tion of a Taylor stoker with steam ash dump 
under a 500-hp. boiler. 


France Orders 30 Trucks 
with Imbert Gas Producer 


PARIS, Aug. 18 (by ma‘l)—An order 
for 30 trucks equipped with the Imbert 
charcoal gas producer has been placed 
by the French military authorities with 
the Berliet Co. of Lyons, one of the 
conditions being that the order shall 
take preference over all deliveries to 
the public or foreign governments. 

This method of producing gas from 
charcoal is the invention of the Alsa- 
tian engineer, Imbert. 
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METAL MARKETS 











The steel market in the last few weeks 
resembled a two-ring circus. In one of the 
rings prices were seen to climb slowly up- 
ward, while in the other they were slowly 
sliding down. Such products as sheets and 
bolts and nuts performed in the former, and 
plates, shapes, bars, and wire products in 
the latter. Some observers thought the de- 
scent of prices in the second ring the whole 
show. The performance in the first ring 
was devoid of the spectacular. In fact, prices 
did not climb so much as they tightened 
their grip on the rungs of the ladder where 
they had previously hung feebly. 

After all, though, as an overture to what 
the market is likely to bring forth in “he 
coming month, the first ring was the real 
show, the second being merely a sort of a 
last effort before the curtain is called on the 
price-tumbling act. Where a few weeks ago 
the sheet market was decidedly wabbly. 
today it is admittedly steady, and growing 
stronger from day to day. Full finished 
automobile sheets are relatively firmest at 
4.75¢ Pittsburgh, although here and there 
odd lots of seconds are reported to have 
been sold at shaded prices. Some producers, 
eager to increase their backlog of black 
sheet orders, are reported to be making con- 
cessions on desirable specifications, but all 
of this business is the exception. The wind 
is blowing the other way. 


Sheet-rollers look upon going prices as. 


too low to make orders for deferred deliv- 
eries at these levels seem attractive. Keen 
competition continues to feature the strip 
market. Middle West producers not only 
have to meet the competition of recent iow 
prices for automobile sheets which made 
them advantageous for use as fender stock, 
but also Pittsburgh quotations of as low as 
4c., Pittsburgh, for cold-rolied, and 2.25 to 
2.50c., base, on wide, hot-rolled flats. The 
volume of automotive demand is broaden- 
ing, however, and while for the time being 
mills are still more concerned about filling 
their order books than about price, the 
growth in bookings is certain to be reflected 
before long in a stiffening of market levels. 
Improved conditions are also visible in the 
market for cold-finished steel bars, espe- 
cially so in the number of automotive orders 
received. 


Pig lron.—Foundry and malleable iron 
prices are tending upward. In markets 
where advances have occurred, automotive 
melters are generally biding their time, 
waiting to see if consumption in general 
will support the rise. Meanwhile every indi- 
cation points to a moderate upward swing 
of prices. 

Aluminum.—Routine conditions continue 
in the aluminum market, but negotiations 
pending are reported encouraging. The 
more chipper tone of the copper market 
cannot fail but in time to impart itself 
to aluminum, which in its principal outlet, 
for electrical conductors, competes’ with 
copper. 

Copper.— The market reflects greater 
activity in its daily ups and downs, but on 
the whole the trend appears to be slowly 
upward. Improved European purchases 
have been discounted long ago. Speculation 
in London and the influence of broadened 
domestic consuming demand are the main 
factors now. 


Lead.—This metal is again in tight supply 
Storage battery makers are fairly well sup- 
plied. Contract lead is being shipped at 
8c., but spot metal commands a premium 
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Calendar 


SHOWS FOREIGN SHOWS 
Oct. 21-27—Transportation September—Vienna, Austria, 
Show, Motor Truck In- Vienna International Fair. 
dustries, Inc., American Sept. 13—Sao Paulo, Brazil, An- 
Exposition Palace, Chi- nual Automobile Show. 
cago. Sept. 21-28— Prague, Czecho- 
Nov. 9-15—New York, Annual Slovakia, Prague Autumn 
Automobile Salon, Com- Fair. 
modore Hotel. Oct, 2-5—Dantzig, Second In- 
ternational Dantzig Fair, 
Nov. 10-15—Chicago, Annual automobiles and _ allied 
Show and Convention of equipment. 
the Automotive Equip- Oct, 2-12—Paris, passenger cars, 
ment Association, Colis- motor cycles, bicycles and 
eum, accessories, Grand Palais. 
4 y $ Oct. 17-25—London, Annual Pas- 
soni; 3 2e- oe, Teat Matton! senger Car Show, Olympia, 
the auspices of the Nation- Oct. 22-31—Paris, motor trucks, 
al Automobile Chamber of stationary engines, garage 
Commerce, Bronx Armory. tools and machine tools, 
Trade attendance only, . Grand Palais. 
Jan. 2-3. Nov. ee Aires, An- 
Jan. 23-31— Chicago, National Pabelion Gh lan teen’ 
Automobile Show, under under the auspices of the 
the auspices of the Nation- Automovil Club Argentino. 
Be esnrgye Be corona Dec. 1-13—Montevideo, Uruguay 
First Regiment Armory. Fg gra or 
Trade attendance only Show, under the auspices 
Jan. 23-24 ‘ of the Centro Automovil- 
4 x ista del Uruguay, held in 
Jan. 25-31— Chicago, Annual buildings of the Associa- 


Automobile Salon. 


cion Rural del Uruguay. 


RACES 


1—-Altoona., 

1—Syracuse. 

7—Monza Track, near 
Milan, Italy, Italian Grand 
Prix 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Jan. 
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of the American Gear 
Manufacturers Associg. 
tion, Briarcliff Lodge, 

5—New York, Convention 
under the auspices of the 
National Automobile 


Oct. 2-4—Dayton, Ohio, Fifth Dealers Association, Hote] 
Airplane Race for the Commodore. 
Pulitzer Trophy. Jan. 26-29—Chicago, Eighth An- 
Oct. 4—Fresno. : nual Convention of the 
Oct. 19—Kansas City. National Automobile 
Nov. 24—Los Angeles. pone Association, Hote] 
aSalle. 
CONVENTIONS 
Sept. 17-20—White Sulphur S. A. E. MEETINGS 
Springs, : a., Annual S -19= ; 
Meeting of the Automo- acta wn By po allt Sagi City, 
tive Electric Association, portation Meeting se 
Greenbrier Hotei. Sept. 26—Washington Secti 
Sept. 19-20—Niagara Falls, ’ Gosmos Club, The Chew” 
N. Y., National Battery ical Control’ of Ga a 
Manufacturers Associa - Detonation Thomas Midg. 
ne Sete ley, Jr. Ba 
Sept. 22-26—Boston, Sixth Con- Oct. 2—Aeronautical Meeting 


vention and International 
Steel Exposition of the 
American Society for 
Steel Treating. 

Oct. 15-17—Cleveland, Fall Con- 
vention of the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers 
Association. 

Oct. 16-18—Briarcliff Manor, N. 
Y., Semi-Annual Meeting 


at Dayton at the time of 
the Pultizer Races. 


Oct. 22-24—S. A. E. Production 


Nov. 


Jan. 


Meeting, Detroit. 
18-19—Joint Service Meet- 
ing of the S. A. E. with 
the N. A. C. C. Cleveland, 
2C-23—S. A. E. Annual 
Meeting, Detroit. 

















More Foreign Tires 


Reach This Country 


(Continued from page 422) 


The number and value in themselves 
are not large, it is pointed out, but the 
fact that the foreign manufacturers have 
so suddenly made headway in the Ameri- 
can market has amazed the rubber lead- 
ers and made them wonder what will 
result from the placing of Europe on a 
sound economic basis. 

While English as well as Italian com- 
panies participated in the invasion of 
the American market, the majority of 
the imported tires come from France. 

The seven months total of exports 
shows that the value amounts to $8,784,- 
670 .as compared with $11,825,449 during 
the corresponding period of 1923. 

Despite the drop behind the corre- 
sponding period of last year, the last 
three months have witnessed an improve- 
ment over the first four months of the 
year. At the end of the first quarter of 
the year exports for 1924 amounted to 
$3,064,304 as compared with $5,928,050 
reported for the corresponding quarter 
of 19238. 


Canadian Exports in 1923 


Canada during 1923 exported into other 
countries tires valued at $6,087,281, as 
compared with exports during 1922 of 
$4,330,556. 

This to some extent accounts for the 
losses sustained by American manufac- 
turers in British colonies where the drop 
has been large during this period. New 
Zealand’s imports, for instance, amount 
to $418,248 as compared with $798,456 
imported during the first seven months 
of 1923. 

South African imports. for the seven 
months amount to $262,058 as compared 
with $455,970 of the 1923. period. Im- 


ports into England proper amounted to 
$1,121,839 for the first seven months of 
the year as compared with $2,275,700 im- 
ported during the first seven months of 
1923. 

Since more than 50 per cent of the 
Canadian rubber industry is owned and 
controlled by American capital, the bene- 
fits accruing to Canada indirectly come 
to American investors. 


“Road Hog” Blamed 
for Many Accidents 


NEW YORK, Aug. 25—Estimating 
that 9500 lives have been lost on the 
highways this year, chiefly in prevent- 
able accidents, the Traffic Planning and 
Safety Committee of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce expresses 
the belief that ostracism of the “road 
hog” and personal responsibility are the 
two factors which can materially reduce 
the motor death rate in the next three 
months. 

Analysis of 9131 fatal and non-fatal 
accidents in Oregon indicates that 1381 
were due to “road hoggishness,” or fail- 
ure to give right of way. Sixty per cent 
of all accidents in that state were due 
to the carelessness on the part of the 
operators or drivers. The N. A. C. C. 
advocates the development of a public 
opinion that will ostracize the “road hog.” 

The committee reports 413 motor 
fatalities in July, bringing the total for 
seven months up to 3331. In 261 of the 
accidents it was a case of motor vehicle 
and pedestrian; 43 were caused by col- 
lisions between motor vehicles; 7 were 
motor vehicle vs. electric railway; 5 
motor vehicle at railroad crossing; 13 
motor vehicle over turning; 5 motor ve- 
hicle striking bicycle and 5 motor vehicle 
striking stationary object. 


Winner in Air Race 
oe 4 e 
Is Siddeley Engined 

LONDON, Aug. 16 (by mail)—The 
air race round Great Britain for the 
King’s Cup was won this week, with a 
handicap allowance, by A. J. Cobham, 
flying a D.H. 50 biplane with a 230 hp. 
Siddeley “Puma” engine. A Siddeley en- 
gined machine also made fastest time. 
This was a Siddeley Siskin III, with a 
325 hp. Siddeley “Jaguar” engine, one 
of two similar machines which gave all 
other entrants a handicap allowance. 

In a direct flight the course repre- 
sented 955 miles, but it is certain that 
the majority, if not all, of the competi- 
tors made the distance approximately 
1000 miles from the start of the race to 
its finish. 

The Siddeley machine which made the 
fastest time completed the course at an 
average speed of 126.15 m.p.h., assum- 
ing the distance covered as being 955 
miles. The pilot landed to refuel, at 
practically half-way round, on the Isle- 
of-Man, and flew most of the way at 
an altitude of between 1000 and 2000 
ft. 


Six Planes Finish 


Ten machines started and six finished. 
All can be considered standard commert- 
cial machines, including two super 
marine amphibians with 450 hp. Napier 
“Lion” engines. One of the latter com- 
pleted the course. 

The King’s Cup was awarded to the 
fastest time with the handicap allowance. 
Flight-Lieut. Jones was the winning Pl 
lot. He was followed by Captain Mac 
millan in a Fairey 2D seaplane with 4 
450 hp. Napier “Lion” engine, while A. 
Butler flying his own D.H. 37, with 4 
275 hp. Rolls-Royce “Falcon” engine, Was 
third. 





